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LIBERAL HOUSE 
GROUP ISSUES 
OPEN LETTER 


Foes of Peace in Spain, 
China Denounced by 
Progressives 


See full text of statement dy 


Unity Is Keynote of Union 
Leaders on Eve of Auto 
Convention in Milwau 


LOYALISTS 


LS FOE BACK T0 RIVER: 
8 LINES IN SHANGHAI 


Attackers Ad 
Despite Heavy Fire 


vance 


Chinese Envoy to U.S. Assails 
Tokio Slaughter of Civilians 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19 (UP).—Chinese Ambassador C. T. Wang 


Nanking Troops Push 


On to Cut Off Nippon 
Bluejackets 


BRING UP BIG GUNS 


54%, 


issued a statement charging Japan with sole responsibility for ihe 
“slaughtering” of civilians in Shanghai. He appealed to the moral 
judgment of the United States to consider the “wanton destruction” 
occurring there. 2 
Ambassadof Wang, in his statement, said: Office in Shanghai 
“It is extraordinarily naive for some people to attempt to pull wool ee 
over the eyes of the American public by asserting that China is anti- 5 ae a ¢ | 
foreign simply because the lives and properties of civilians of all na- ti Satan — : 


the House liberals on Page 6. 
By Alan Max 


05 (Dally Worker Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19—- — 

A group of House Progressives today 

on the eve of adjournment, issued a 
stirring letter to the American 


Japanese Threaten i = 
Raid Soviet Consul's 
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test to George M 


Farmer-Laborites, John T. Bernard, 
and Henry G. Teigan. 

Many other progressive agreed 
with most of the contents of the 
letters. Still playing with the old 


people 
our legislative policy. that po 
aggressors and peacebreakers shall 
at least know that American policy 
is not a standing invitation to them 
to do elsewhere what they did in 


ae ae 


Mortimer Declares Gains 
Show Correctness of 
Industrial Unionism 


Executive officers of the United Automobile Workers. Left to right seated: 
—— —— —— — Addes, secretary - treasurer. 


| Solidarity * Be 
| Watchword'~ Brophy 


Wyndham M 
Standing: ua. 
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Martin Says Ford King. 2 


dom Will Be Made Part 
of U.S. Within Year 
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morning 
boulder-strewn hillsides and routed 


Wilkins Hops 
To Aid Search 


on Ground 


Homeless Live 


On Shanghai's 


SHANGHAI, Aug. 19—The 
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r lost GOvidt t 
fliers. 


He stopped here after a fast flight 
from New York onyl long enough 


Seubert Wiki, famed boar ge that han 
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shells. 
For the homeless refu- 


Chinese 
gees who have fied the sections of 


people” in which they scored the 5 ; 

failure to enact a genuine people's ie broad |} tionalities including the Chinese who live in Shanghai are being en- || “Sa — — 5 

| program during the present session by ag Italian dangered by the intensive fighting. © — ‘Chee Some 3 a ccna 4 
and urged its passage at the next. | Ralian “Bis * “The truth is that the Japanese war machine is alone responsibic mn Kai-che Ce. en the wa i: 2 
The letter was signed by Gerald 2 said to have been de 8 use ang 5 

1 in Progressive 7 the surprise assault. or the slaughtering of non-combatant civilians in Shanghai by mak- River. If true, this would 25 
N J. aaa mae ae 8 — was reported, the fas- ing use of the International Settlement and the Whangpoo River as mean they had cut land com- 5 
1 ** „ bloc; Jerry J. had been forced back as far |} its base of operations on land and water and in the air. The minute munications of the Japanese be- ; 
| O'Connell, Democrat wry Montana: 38 miles Southwest || the Japanese forces are withdrawn from that area, Shanghai will at tween the Japanese consulate and 5 
John M. Coffee, Democrat of : once enjoy the same peaceful serenity as it did before August 9.” the lower Yangtsepoo. : : 

- | Washington; and two Minnesota and fascists fo — i 


SHANGHAI, Aug. 19. — 
Japanese lines in East 
Shanghai reeled and fell 
back almost to the Whang- 


ee ee nthe in from the 


ee „ 


“ae 


, idea of let's mind qur own busi- . win 1 
ness“ however, they were not ready 2 9 * ° poo River late ogg “a A 
| eee eee, e F Or USSR Aces 8 1 d E N a 1 k S siashing drive which caught their 
foreign policy as stated by the Pro- nie 1 * 3 
N gressive bloc in their pen 3 and * force ey balance. — 1 
On this point, after quotm strafed. ü Chinese penetra 
President Roosevelt and | secretary 1 3rd Day of Storm Keeps Profiteers Get Rough wara S 
| of State Hull to the effect t e After first -to-hand en- Road within astern, 
| United States must be concerned with bayonets, grenades Mattern, Crosson Treatment at Hands | jananese-held district of the inter- 
| with paace in every vals r . a! ll yalists fell of Hungry People national Settlement. 
units and 


gallons the city in : 1 
b (Daily Worker Washington B the fascists. cg oan Sear crew 2 tending 8 poms junction of the two 2 
done in China.“ By Lawrence Emery ally Worker Washington Boreas) By DeWitt Gilpin Fascist war planes attempted to took off from Toronto harbor and troops, the streets of the Inter- Japanese commanders rushed tanks ~— 
Progressives declared that they ila | WASHINGTON, D. C. Aug. 19. * P drive the Loyalists from the new noi . * ship toward Port national Settlement have become and armored cars into the brenn 
felt encouraged by the fact that the DETROIT, Aug. 19. — Tue sue «Solidarity must be the watch-| DETROIT, Aug. 19.— Within this positions, but without success. en Se ee ti se the safest place to live to stem the advance. and 
“whole labor movement is growing cess of the Automobile Workers Jord for the Milwaukee convention | Year the Automobile Workers Union} Loyalist fighting planes were re- Artin, where Wis Ghpediiien will be ’ Ker 
as never before.” They pointed to| Union has resulted from our cor- will make the Kingdom of Dearborn | ported to have brought down three joined by 8. I. Cheeseman, who will! As always, families of poverty- THREATEN RAID 155 
the successes of the House progres- rect following of the principles of of the n Auto Workers of part of the United States.” kacist planes, including a Nazi ship, serve as CO- . Cheeseman was 88 * —— pret eg — —— enn „ eS 
sives in preventing the crippling of | industrial unionism as laid down America, C. I. O. Director John It was Homer Martin speaking during the “dog fights” over the with Wilkins on his 1931 expedition Ne 1? * po Mh, a — a to fight off an expected landing of : 
the Wagner National Labor Rela-| by the Committee for Industrial Or- Brophy declared in an interview and serving notice upon the Ford mountain tops. to the South Pole. around their few E ting Riese Japanese at Liuho, on the Yangtze, : 
tions Board and in forcing through | ganization. In our coming conven- nere today. Motor Company that the main ob- AIR DUEL MATTERN. CROSSON upon the ment 4 17 miles northeast of here. . 
the anti-lynching bill, at least on tion the union will reaffirm the cor- jective of the powerful auto union ’ OSSO Others vy : huddled in Japanese again threatened to i. 
their side of Congress. rectness of this policy and prepare Pointing out that the employers! is the unionization of its plants. A government communique said WAIT END OF STORM 8 * t th — 22 “es der raid the Soviet Consulate General, 
On the other hand, they declared, to accomplish our next objective, are “only too ready to take advan-| «That means“ Martin told me as 12 Chasers fought nine fascist bomb-| FAIRBANKS, Alaska, Aug. 19 wc — 7 in — ~&, 1 = which is in the war zone, on the 
it would be foolish to underestimate the unionization of the Ford Mo- tage of any division in the ranks 1 interviewed him for the Daily | ers and five pursuit planes. Two of | (UP) — The third day of a northern tween the * pretext that a tower on the bulld- et 
the “blows struck by reaction tor Company.” of labor.” Brophy asserted that the Worker prior to his departure for the fascist planes fell inside the storm kept rescue fliers grounded |" ings is being used by Chinese spies 
t pny t lin Two Lovalist di i 1 NO TROLLEYS ey 

against the people” and the partial That was the opening statement ‘ints: withe Gie w en the convention of the union, “that governmen es. va today as radio stations listened for to operate signal lights. 2 
success of the reactionaries in of Wyndham Mortimer, first vice- ple * a as we will secure a union contract | Pilots were injured in the battle. a signal from the lost Soviet plane. Bus and trolley-car traffic has ‘The most sensational battle today 1 
thwarting the mandate given on president of the auto union, in an achieved by the auto workers must which will establish real American- In the Buenavista sector near Defense clouds, intermittent rains been halted, and within a few was in Kungping Road in the Jap- ce 
election day last year.” interview with the Daily Worker be maintained and strengthened.” | ism in the Ford plants. Also, be- Oviedo, westward from Santander | here and snows farther north, pre- days it is expected that automo- anese area of the Internal a 


Along this line, the progressives 
pointed to the cuts in WPA. The 
wages-hour bill was “mutilated and 


“disproportionate share of the tax 
burden.” The “great bulk of the 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Reopen R. R. 
Negotiations, 


Men Demand 


Protests 88 All Over 


in which he discussed the problems 
facing his organization and the is- 
sues of the current convention. 


will pave the way for something 
that I have hoped and fought for 
since I began work as an auto 
worker in 1914—a national agree- 
ment in the industry that will 
establish uniform adequate wages 
and assure decent working con- 
ditions everywhere.” 

Known throughout the union for 
his coolness under fire, Mortimer 
spoke quietly but with a confidence 
that is typical of the man who was 
justly credited with much of the 
union’s success during the strike 
against General Motors. 

‘When I mentioned his role in 
that strike, Mortimer attempted to 


The C. I. O. Director said that 
the organization of the auto work- 
ers during the past year has been 


“The events of 1937 in the auto- 
mobile industry have justified those 
unions which set up the C. I. O. 
for the purpose of organizing the 
workers in the mass production in- 
dustries.” 

Brophy pointed to the phenom- 
enal growth of the U. A. W. A. 
from a membership of 30,000 at the 
South Bend convention a year ago, 
to the 400,000 enrolled under the 
union banner today. 

He predicted that with collective 
bargaining already established ith 
Chrysler, General Motors—two of 
the big three—and with numerous 


cause of the collusion between 
Ford’s and the lackey’s holding 
public office in Dearborn, we will 


ONCE ON ASSEMBLY LINE 


Youthful-looking veteran of the 
tremendous strike struggles that 
humbled the once arrogant open 
shop auto barons, and a man who 
has risen from a worker on a GM 
assembly line to presidency of the 
CIO’s most rapidly growing union, 
Martin has a record for keeping his 
organizational plans. 

Just four years ago, aroused by 
the conditions in the Kansas City 
plant, in which he worked, he 
pledged 50 men to secrecy and led 
them into a campaign that organ- 
ized the plant, making at that time 


along the Biscay coast, the Loyal- 
ists were reported to have captured 
a fascist trench and inflicted heavy 
casualties after a four-hour hand- 


beneath the fascist trenches, set off 


a mine at dawn and scattered 


Fascist artillery attempted to pre- 
vent the Loyalists from occupying 
the blasted trenches, but the Loyal- 
sist held firm. 

The Loyalist Official Gazette an- 
nounced that the goverment. will 
manufacture cigarettes “in the 
Cuban style” from Spanish tobacco. 
For many months it has been vir- 


cluded the search. The six fliers had 
been missing six days. They made 
their last report by radio two hours 


Jimmy Mattern and Joe Crosson, 
American fliers, were waiting out also 
the storm here, ready to take out 
their two-motored planes at the 
first break in the weather. 
They studied maps and estimated 
that the lost plane, which was en 
route from Moscow to the United 
States along the 148th meridian, 
was probably down on an ice floe 
500 miles north of the Alaskan 
coast. The Soviet airmen had pro- 
visions for a 45-day encampment. 
Another rescue plane, piloted by 
Bob Randall of Canada’s Macken- 
zie Airways, was grounded at Point 
Barrow. 


bile traffic will also be halted even 


the fighting has not penetrated. 
Since yesterday the gas mains 


days the electricity. supply may 
also stop. 


Prices on rice have leaped from 
$11 Mexican to $16 Mexican for a 
picul, or slightly over 133 pounds. 

The of many kinds of 
foods, particularly fresh vegetables 
and meat, has become acute. 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by the disappearance from 
circulation of small coins, which 
have gone into hoarding with larger 


— — 


USURERS 


Money-changers charge one dol- 
lar to change five gollars. 


0 Settlement. 
in those sections of the city where 


Crack regiments fresh from Nan- 
king were hurled into the combat 
at this point and at 2:30 P. M. had 


(Continued on Page 6) 


N.M.U. Strike 
Threatened 


Will Call Strike on 50 


But speculators are getting a 


Ships Unless Ryan 


minimize it. smaller concerns, it will “only he the declaration that some day | ettes in Loyalist rough treatment from the Chinese | 
Country Seek 20-Cent | “aii of the union officials shared] * matter of time until the right to General Motors would regret. their decree announced me polish Police Guns Kill Todi tlon, who treat them as - Passes Revoked 


Wage Increase 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 

CHICAGO, III., Aug. 19—A na- 
tion-wide movement to reopen ne- 
gotiations for the original demands 
of 20 cents an hour increase for 
the 800,000 railroad workers of the 
non-operating crafts is indicated by 
reports from St. Paul, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, as well as by the rep- 


the work.“ he reminded me, “and 
the credit has to be passed out in 
the same way. Also, don't forget 
those hundreds of unsung heroes 
who never made the headlines. I 
mean by that those workers inside 
the plants who overnight became 
courageous leaders and were to a 
great degree responsible for the dis- 
cipline and solidarity that charac- 
terized the strike.” * 


organize freely and without inter- 
ference will also become a fact at 
Ford’s.” 


Enumerating the gains won by the 
U. A. W. A—collective bargaining, 
increased wages and substantial im- 
provements in working conditions— 
Brophy said these achievements 
“can well be the source of pride 
and satisfaction not only for the 
auto workers but for the rest of 


injustices that transformed him 
from à deliberating theological 
student into a labor organizer of 
action, 

It's a matter of record that the 
corporation has. 

J haven't forgotten those days.“ 
Martin told me when I recalled the 
incident to him, “and I was sorry 
I missed the fireworks when the old 


creation of an anti-submarine flo- 
tilla. 


FRENCH, BRITISH SHIPS 

ORDERED TO SINK SUBS 
PARIS, Aug. 19 (UP)—French 

and British warships tonig 


5, Wound 20 Farmers 


WARSAW, Aug. 19.—Police guns 
blazed into a crowd of farm strikers 
today near Przemysl, killing five 
workers and badly wounding many 
more. 

Casualties mounted to 20 persons 


One money-changers’ office was 


yesterday. 

The profound hatred of the Japa- 
nese invaders which every Chinese 
worker, shopkeeper, artisan and 
most other classes feels, is expressed 
in the tremendous solidarity move- 
ment for the Chinese troops. 

In addition, traitors and Japanese 


smashed to bits by an angry crowd | 4 


Unless seven “shipping lines with- 
draw passes issued yesterday to 

“delegates” of Joseph P. Ryans 
dock union, to board ships and in- 
timidate seamen into membership, a 
strike of approximately 50 coast- 


| wise crews can be expected momen- 


'tarily, Joseph Curran, leader of the 
National Maritime Union, ame 
nounced last night. 

The passes were reported granted 


„the labor movement as well.” gang organized the Ford plant and hurt, including five policemen, when | spies and wreckers are given short 
resentation of protestors from all] Mortimer, veteran of strike strug the first successf n days. a 
over the 5 at the general Ses in the mines of Pennsylvania, Brophy declared that these gains 3 Ford 3 — W The warcraft were under brief Strikers fought back with stones and — 2 82 nr r 
chairmen's meeting last Friday. in the rolling mills ot U. 8. Steel also with them a “union re- but distinct orders to shoot to sink | pitchforks. 3 nabbed on the the seamen 


The Daily Worker learns from re- 


liable sources that at the meetings that happens.” tricts was also reported today. (Continued P in th ffi of 
ch — men on the seas, but — on Page 6) shippers, held e officers 

Slee tie dees a abet ee ae = anaes , 10,000 SIGNED UP larly slong the crowded Mediter- | I of Se 
increase was forced the N N 2 O Since the Ford strike in Kansas man trade rou Bee Officers of the NM. U. said that 
cit eects di oot tare vex! N. V. Nazis Ordered to Vote gl. saris ramet” g coum, a gaia wel! 3 Steel Organizers Testify W See nave been Doar 

* * ' a . crews 
very close in a number of crafts, ie ° * Louis have been completely or- hd ee 2 ‘of the men 
particularly the méchinists, electi-|| FO in Elections aged coon union men. ime ee goremment S Hatchet Gang Slugged Them ist istine tots othe ta. Une 

Delegates of nine of the fourteen bers have been signed up in the fen Worries in ‘foreign chancel- nnn 


(Continued on Page 4) 


ah 1 requiring intelligent 


blame a man for being proud of his 
home town when something like 


Rioting in other agricultural dis- 


territory of the Chinese city, the 


lowing a conference yesterday be- 
twenee Ryan and seven coastwise 


action will be taken by the N. M. U. 


crafts involved on the Northwest-| Supporters of Adolph Hitler in] LaGuardia nor Mahoney,” the | giant River Rouge plant in Dear- 3 (Special to the Daily Worker) 

ern Railway in Chicago Wednes- New York City were urged yester-| editorial says, “The only alterna- . Many workers ince |G oe eeenk ntenatio| ces ae Wa. — — [— anion, Wi; Conran stated. 

day evening, decided to issue a call | day by Fritz Kuhn, American Nazi] tive & escape from both LaGuar- NLRB which 7 the _ pega sae re Aegis ys 1 3 22 
to all non-operating crafts an the leader, to support’ Senator Royal| dis and Mahoney is Senator Royal describes as “destroying | British“ French aan Lepaliet us 5 r of Labor; Secretary 

ro A Me oo By on ih Pa r — r and followed almost con. |Steve Barrone, all residents of | Commerce Daniel ©. Roper 
ciations of the fourteen crafts to| Nazi support of the Senator was WAS FOR LANDON r 3 stantly da nigh members Weirton and vicinity for most of Joseph P. Kennedy 

increase the cooperation among the 2 In the organization of Ford's, — —¼— ee and . — their lives and all employed by the manding that Ryan be 


crafts in the fight for higher wages 
and better conditions. 

The meeting sent a letter of pro- 
Harrison, presi- 
dent of the | a Pe of Railway 
Clerks, against his charge to the 


(Continued on on Page 6) 


announced in the current issue of 
the Deutscher Weckruf und 
Beobachter, weekly newspaper of 
the German-American Bund of 
which the Hitlerite Kuhn is editos. 
An editorial in Kuhn's paper says 
that “where the German element 


) stands is fairly clear.” 


“It will give its vote neither to 


During the presidential elections 
last year Kuhn rallied his fascist 


‘followers to vote for Alfred Lan- 


don, the Republican-Liberty League 
candidate. 

Editorials in the Weckruf are 
considered by Bund members as the 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Martin explained, “the large num- 
ber of Negro workers will play an 
important role. Unless these work- 
ers are organized we cannot have 

an effective union. Ford will at- 
— to use the Negroes against 
the union but once these workers 


of the Weirton Steel hatchet gang 
at the Labor Board here today. 
They told of union meetings in 
the woods in the dark of night to 
avoid detection by company stool- 
pigeons. They told of all night 
vigils at their homes to guard 
against attack. They told of being 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee at the time of their narratives. 

Russen, who is sub-regional di- 
rector of the SW OC. in the Ohio 
Valley on both the West Virginia 
and Ohio sides of the Ohio Valley, 


‘beaten at the Weirton Steel mill 


(Continued on Page 6) 


to cease intruding upon the juries a 


diction of the seamen's union. 


results of two recent victories 
the N. M. U. m N. L. R B. elece 
tions aboard vessels of te 


Diamond Line and. the Luchen- 5 


| Against Ryun 


As proof of the seamen’s 5 : 
of the N. M. U., the letter cited 5 


buried.“ Workers, farmers and J regard the organtzation of 5 city hall there and fill it with after crossing the North Pole last 5 
middle class citizens still carry a Ford’s as extremely important,” | a “test for C. I. O. policies.” lead a movement to sweep clean the | to-hand battle Friday. 1 turned off, and the pop- driven the Japanese back to within + 
Mortimer continued, “because it representatives of the people.” Asturian dinamiteros, tunneling warned that within a ſen a mile and à half of the famous 
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Pravda Raps Envoy’s KOREANS JOIN 
Denial of China Raid 
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Seu Paper Assails Japanese ‘Ambassador for 
ü Propaganda Against U. S. S. R. in State- 
ments to Foreign Correspondents 


at 1 (Wireless te the Daily Worker) 

ee MOSCOW, Aug. 19.—The Soviet newspaper Pravda 

today bitingly counselled Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japanese 
; “to find a better outlet for his 

than spreading anti-Soviet propaganda 

in the capital city of the Soviet Union. 


Ambassador to Moscow, 
literary talents” 


Last Monday Shigemitsu, who was ® 
last in the news during the Amur 
River conflict, sent a note to foreign. 
per correspondents in Mos- 
cow disputing the Soviet contention 
7 that Japan is responsible for the 
. bandit raid on the Soviet consulate 
m Tientsin some weeks back. 
mae Japanese envoy declared that 
the raid was due to the tension be- 
tween “White and Red Russians in 
Tientsin.” 
SHOWS PROOF 
Commenting on the strange ac- 
tivities of Shigemitsu, Pravda brings 


up one by one the points which 
Prove conclusively that Japanese | 


gecrét service agents planned in 


. @arrying through the raid by Rus- 
sian White Guards. 
- Noting that “Mr. Shigemitsu 


and space,” Pravda continues: 

„Holding an official position as 
Ambassador to Moscow, he sends 
foreign correspondents memoranda 
which reek of propaganda. He en- 
-gages in anti-Soviet propaganda on 
the sly. 

- “Shigemitsu is placing himself in 
a ridiculous situation, but that is 
“his own business. He distributes ab- 
surd documents which evoke ironic 
“laughter from foreign correspond- 
sents concerning Japanese prestige 

and the Ambassador of Japan. 
“Mr. Shigemitsu apparently con- 

siders his residence in Moscow quite 
handy to improve his relations with 
the all-powerful military clique, 
with which his relations were not 
50 warm when he was Ambassador 
of Japan to China. 


WORSEN RELATIONS . 


No wonder it is said in journalist 

_tircles in Moscow that Shigemitsu 

‘is working not to improve but to 

Worten relations between Japan and 

the Soviet Union. 

“The world knows only too well 
tze methods of provocation to which 
Mr. X' who engaged in provocation 

generals have recourse. These meth- 

eds do not always end with suc- 


cess. 

“There is the case of a certain 
Mr. X' wh oengaged in provocation 
dad espionage in the Soviet Union 
es under cover of his official. Japanese 
Position, and was compelled to seek 
— — for his talents in other 


1 : Gov. Graves Plans 
To Name Wife to 
. Sen. Black's Post 


at 2 


ae 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19 (UP).— 
Gov. Bibb Graves of Alabama plans 
to name his white-haired wife, to 


Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black's seat in the Senate, 
sources. reported today. 


“persons here close to him, it was 
said that Graves is waiting only 
for Black's resignation. 

The governor, however, did not 
choose to disclose his intentions, 


* 
7 ~~ 


at least for publication. 
“We'll cross that bridge when we 
get to it,’ he said in answer to 
= “After all, na vacancy 
1 exists yet.” 


5 f Ban on Visitors Stays 


* At Quintuplets Home 


1 


- CALLANDER, Ont., Aug. 19 (UP). 
Although the Dionne Quintuplets 
dre in “fine condition” again, Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe said today the ban 
on visitors inside the Dafoe nursery 
“would continue until the present 
outbreak of infantile paralysis in 
_ Bouthern Ontario subsided. 
No cases of the disease have been 
> 2 in the Northern district of 
4 the province, but the quins’ phy- 
1 said . t except for the 
' Mursery’s regular staff the babies 
5 “will not be permitted to associate 
with other persons. 
i 


To Mark Fete 


| * the world’s 
parently has lost all idea of time | ‘a spectacular dash to celebrate the 


8 Reach peak 
Of Mt. Lenin 


Plan to Ancond Mt. Stalin 
| Next on Revolution 
Anniversary 


(By Cable te the Daily Waker) 
MOSCOW, Aug. 19.—Eight Soviet 
-mountain-climbers on Tuesday 
reached the peak.of Mt. Lenin, one 
highest mountains, in 


20th anniversary of the October 
Revolution, it was reported here to- 
day from the expedition’s base camp 
at the foot of the mountain. 


Mr. Lenin, 24,945 feet high, is one 
of the tallest peaks in the Soviet 
Union. It is located in the Pamir 
range, a part of the great Hima- 
layan range that juts into the sky 
across Central Asia, fencing off the 
U.8.8.R. from the vast sub-continent 
of India. 


It is expected that the ascent of 
Mt. Lenin will be soon followed by 
the ascent of Mt. Stalin, 26,233 feet 
high, which is the tallest mountain 
peak in the U.S. S. R. 

Three mountain- climbing expedi- 


heights of the Pamirs to climb Mt. 
Lenin, Mt. Stalin, and a third peak, 
Mt. Koryenevki, 24,570 feet high, 
from three different directions. 


Parley. Fails 


To Settle 
Lift Strike 


Union Charges Firm 
Refused Negotiations 
Before Walkout 


S 


Buildings at 30 and 50 Church St. 
continued unabated yesterday after 
a two-hour conference between 
officials of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union, Local 
32-B and the management of the 
buildings collapsed. 

The meeting was arranged by Max 
Meyer of the State Mediation Board 
in the offices of P. C. Miller, vice- 
president of the real estate divi- 
sion of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad, operating the twin build- 


Ings. 
* Miller reiterated the company's 


stand limiting the jurisdiction of the 


From Montgomery, Ala., and from | 1 to a small category of build- 


ing service workers, which was the 
immediate cause of the two- day 
strike. 

James J. Bambrick, president of 


tions have been sent into the frosty | 


Local 32-B, charged that the com- | 
pany had refused to negotiate, “de- | 
spite the fact that we have 100 per | 
cent of the employes.” He said the 
union. demanded a union contract 
and expressed ess to submit 
all other demands to arbitration, 
but the company refused. 

Bambrick said he offered to sub- 
mit the matter to the State and 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The wages in the terminal build- 
ings were termed “the most miser- 
able in the city“ by Bambrick. 

Miller claimed “sabotage” and 
not the strike was responsible for 
the breakdown in service and 


threatened that the company would 
not rehire those responsible for the 
“sabotage.” 


Aid for U. S. Boys 


The Workmen's Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund organization has to 
date contributed $473.55 to the 
“Friends of the Lincoln Brigade.” 


rie on Spain Events 


dere awarded every two weeks, and 
Shortly after Labor 


of these articles makes one 
es the Minister of Bducs- 


By the CONTEST EDITOR 

. Mac Evans of Chicago enjoyed the series of six artieles 

; — by Jesus Hernandez, leading Communist and Min- 
mT of Education in the Loyalist Spanish government, 

which were run serially in the Daily Worker last week. 
His letter is entered in the “Daily's ” cash prize letter 

atest. Prizes of $10, $5 and $2.50 * 


in| Many more grafifying reports of 


simplicity and yet profound | 


the teacher as his school, could he 
have offered better references for 
the job? 

J feel that his incisive and bril- 
liant analysis should be read by 
every friend of Spain, and more- 
over should be placed into the hands 
of every honest Socialist. If this 
is done I’m positive we shall hear of 


Trotzkyites being expelled.” 

There are no entrance fees, and 
no fancy requirements necessary to 
enter the “Daily’s” contest. All you 
have to do is to write us a letter 
of 150 words or less on one of these 
three subjects: 

I. What I enjoyed most in the 
Daily Worker this week. 

2. How I got a new reader for 
the Daily Worker. 

3. How we use the Daily Worker 


rural History of New York will send 


cut to trap animal 
F 


IN FIGHT ON 
TOKIO TROOPS 


Return your China to 
Battle Against 
Oppressors 


From all corners of the world 
Korean nationalists are returning 
to the Far East to fight against 
Japanese imperialism, the common 
oppressor of China and Korea, in 
the ranks of the Chinese armies, it 
was learned here yesterday from, 
the Korean National Association, of | 
New York. 

The provisional 
Korean government located at Loh 
Lang, Honan Province, China, 
which is in contact with partisan | 
groups in Korea proper, has — 
out a call to Korean patriots 
throughout the worid to enlist in 
the Korean army (Cheintao), led 
by General Gim Gi Han, which is 
now part of the Nanking forces. 

There are thousands of well- 
trained Koreans in the Chinese 
army, it was learned. They are led 
by their own officers. 

The example of the free, Soclal- 
ist life of the several million Kor- | 


-eans living in the Soviet Far East- | 


ern Maritime Provinces, which 
border on Japanese — = 
Korea, is having a tremendous | 
revolutionizing effect among the 
21,000,000 Koreans still under the | 
Japanese yoke. | 

Japan has jailed hundreds of na- 


tionalist leaders in Korea, many of |: 


them graduates’ of Columbia and 
Teachers College in New York. 


Chinese Halt 
Work in Tokio- 
Owned Mills | 


Workers Call for United 
Nation to Defeat 
Imperialists 


(By Cable to the Daily Worker) 

SHANGHAI, Aug. 19. — Chinese 
workers, who halted the looms in 
Japanese: textile mills in Shanghai, 
refusing to turn out material for 
the enemy, appealed today to the 
people and government of China to 
mobilize the entire resources of the 
nation “for the final victory of our 
people.” 


The appeal. published in the 
Shanghai English-language maga- 
zine, “Voice of China,” by the 
strikers’ defense committee, de- 
clares: 

bene imperialism is enslav- 
ing China and is striving to deVas- 


tate our’ country, to destroy our 
nation, and to turn us into slaves. 

“Will we tolerate this? The time 
has arrived when our entire peo- 
ple is ready to fight the enemy 
under the leadership of the gov- 
ernment, 

UNITY NEEDED 


“Enough of eating the poisoned 
candy of enemies who have con- 
Stantly deceived us. It is necessary 
to unite and support our fighters 
at the front in order to drive out 
the enemy. 

“We must carry out a resolute 
Struggle against the enemy and 
help our government clean out the 
traitors within our country. 

“Refuse to work in factories 
where the enemy produces arms! 

“Don't turn out a single ounce 
of production for the enemy! 

“We demand the confiscation 
of all factories which belong to 
the enemy in China, and hand- 
ing over of these factories to the 
government. 

Don't let the enemy gain a 
single cent at our expense! 

“We must immediately unite 
and demand military training and 
mobilization of the entire coun- 
try for the final victory of our 
people.” 


Bard, 2 Others 
Come Heme From 
Spain Today 


Phil Bard, executive secretary of 
the Friends of the Abraham Lin- 


revolutionary | 
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Soviet “Lindy. 
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Lost 


In Arctic, Escaped 


SS 
Seen 


— ah ith te ae a it at 


Revolution Along 
with Bleucher 


White the whole: world willebes 
anxiously, the search for rica 
mund Levanevsky-and his five 
companions, brave Soviet airmen 
whose trip across the top of the 
world was interrupted by disaster, 
continues, From all over America, 


in the search, 

Levanevsky, leading aviator of 
the Soviet Union, has been the 
hero of countless expeditions. In 
this country people know him best 
for his daring rescue of Jimmy 
Mattern, American air ace. In 
the Soviet Union he is beloved 
for the many fine achievements 
which have crowded his career, 
and because of his great loyalty 
to Socialism and to science. 

The following article, written by | 
a foremost authority on Soviet 
aviation, gives a glimpse of Rus- 
sia’s Levanevsky and the facts 
behind his greatness. 


By Lucien Zacharoff 


When last September Lev- 
anevsky and Levchenko. suc- 
cessfully negotiated: the haz- 
ardous but scientifically im- 


portant air trial from Los 
Angles to Moscow, in their report 
to Stalin they had provided a key 
to the present situation: 

“One living on the Soviet soil 
is distinguished by the eternal 
surge forward. And as long as 
blood flows in our viens, as long 
as our hearts beat, we shall give 
all our strength, knowledge, ex- 


coln Brigade, and two members of 
the delegation which took a 40-ton 
shipment of comforts to the Ameri- 
can boys in Spain, arrives in New | 
York on the Berengaria this after- 
noon. 

Accompanying Bard are Frank 
Mertens of the Nationa] Maritime 
Union and John Hautala of the 
Finnish Workers Federation. 

All three will be greeted at a 
“welcome home” meeting in their 
honor Sept. Ist at the Hippodrome. 
The three Flaherty brothers 
Charles. Edward and Francis—who 
have just returned to America af- 
ter seven months on the Jarama 
front will make their first New 
York appearance at the meeting. 

Several hundred mothers, fathers, 
Sisters, brothers and sweethearts of 
American boys in Spain will be 
guests at the meeting. 


Scientists to Explore 
Colorado Forest Area 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19 (UP). — 
High on an “island” in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, natural 
scientists will search next month a 
Square mile of primeval forest where 
man may never have been in search 
for animal life different from any 
on this continent. ; 

The American Museum of Nat- 


two parties about September 10 to 
Shiva Temple, whose walls rise 
nearly a mile above the canyon 
floor. Naturalists believe unknown 
Species may have evolved there 
during thousands of years of isola- 
tion after the Colorado River had 


perience, will to the blazing of 
new aerial routes of socialism, to 
the conquest of pinnacles of hu- 
man grandeur. ... Our father- 
land is mighty and unconquerable 
because its songs give for it not 
only their energy and strength 
but, when necessary life it- 
self. 


| The eure: of Soviet aviation’s 
supremacy lies in the fact that So- 
viet airmen are never satisfied with 
their triumphs, ever poising for 
themselves and the aeronautical sci- 
ence new, progressively complex 
problems—all in the interests of | 
more abundant living through the 
harnessing of nature by means of 
contemporary technology. 
GREAT BENEFITS 

In no other part of the world do | 
more treacherous conditions await 
the flying pioneers. And no. where 
else perhaps will the ultimate bene- 
fits to humanity be greater. 

No wonder Levanevsky has dedi- 
cated his life to the assimilation 
of polar airways and the laying of 
USA-USSR routes! No wonder he 
regards the risks he is taking, 


backed as they are by painstaking 


preparations, all available resources 
of science, and impelled by the 
vision of the final goal of closer 
world-wide communications and 
cementing of W peace, 
worthwhile. 

This janitor’s son born in the 
South has all his life gravitated to 
the farthest North. Sigismund was 
eight years old when his father 
died. His seamstress mother had 
to feed a family of five, remaining | school 
at her sewing-machine from dawn 
until late a the night. Levan- 
evsky recalis 

“My 


ie" 28 * 


as well as from the Soviet Union, 
sky-men have volunteered to help | 


| 


Levanevsky Fought in e . black pron and 
pota 


. barely completing the first 
three grades of a provincial school, 
he was forced to abandon his 
studies to go to work as an un- 
skilled laborer. When the Novem- 
ber Revolution rolled around, to- 


gether with his shopmates, Lev- 
‘anevsky enlisted in the Red 
Guards. The large, broadshoul- 


dered 15-year-old claimed Ne was 


18, and they believed him. 

tion Grove Sigismund, his brother 
and comrades to various parts of 
the country. He was in Viatsk 
when the year 1919 came and with 
it Kolchak’s bands sweeping over 
‘Siberia. Levanevsky begged the 
— commissar in charge of his 
work to let him go to the front. 


His company marched to the 
border of the Viatsk and Perm re- 
gions where he. was named com- 
mander of a battalion which was 
composed of deserters. In accord - 
ance with another request on his 
part. Levanevsky was sent over 
and placed at the disposal of Mar- 
shal Bleucher who was then chief 
of the 5lst Division. 


“TO THE FRONT” 


“Where do you want to go?” 
Bleucher asked. 
Levanevsky 


“To the front,“ 
blurted out. 

“This is understood,” the other 
‘smiled. “I, too, am very eager 
to get to the front, but regret- 
tably we must stay right here.” 

When Kolchak. smashed through | 
the Red front at the 
novo Station, Levanevsky was 
shell-shocked during a particularly 
bold reconnoitering attempt. Not- 
withstanding severe pain in the 
leg, he persisted until he was at- 
tached to a sharpshooter detach- ' 
ment and was soon made second | 
in command of.the Volinsk Regi- 
ment which is famous for being 
the first regiment to take the field 
against Kerensky and for the So- 
viet power. 


WON’T STAY PUT 


Limping, Levanevsky took part in 
every advance and battle all the 

way to Omsk. There he was sen: 
to a sanitary unit. Levanevsky 
“deserted” and again showed up at 
Bleucher’s headquarters. 
cursed him roundly for carélessness 
—his leg hurt and required care— 
but finally directed him to à re- 
serve battalion. 

After catching tropical malaria, 
typhus and a whole catalogue of 
other devastating diseases, Lev- 
janevsky went on a leave to Petro- 
grad. Even while fighting on the 
Far East front, 
to toy with the idea of 


aviation. By 1922 he entered this 


r back door, so to speak, 
was placed in charge of the 
—— of the 4th airship detach- 
ment. This was not exactly what 
he was after, but Levanevsky was 
not — any chances. 
At 
hastily filled out his reports, requi- 
sitions and other documents, locked 


— ve balloon. 
YING COLORS | 


iba thy he was W 080 to a 
school of the air force. He com- 
a course for naval aviators 
in 1925 with -flying colors. A 
— time later he returned to the 

as an instructor. His stu- 
dents today fly in Sverdlovsk, 
| Petropavlovsk, Viadivostok and 


0 


Soon the factory closed. Priva- 


yshma- | 


Bleucher 


his mind began 


the slightest opportunity he 


In M any Crackups 


Attempting a flight | trem i- 
Alaska, 


: 
8 


| 


+f 


Far North materialized. He 
ordered to rt. the. twin-en- 
gined seaplane the Dornier. Val 


type from Sevastopol to Khabarovsk. 
Without a hitch Levanevsky drove 
the huge machine with a worn-out 
power plant on a route to stagger 
any imagination: Sevastopol-Eysk- 
Volsk - Sverdlovsk - Tobolsk -Omsk- 
Novosibirsk-Krasnoyarsk-Verkhneu- 


| | dinsk - Chita -Dzhalinda-Blagovesh- 
1 chensk-Khabarovsk. 


_ The engine gave plenty of trouble. 
Past Novosibirsk he had to fly over 
a mountainous area stretching for 
250 kilometers without a single pos- 
sible landing spot for the flying 
boat. It was there the engine was 
at its worst and only Levanevsky's 
superb piloting. pulled him through. 
RESCUES MATTERN 

About that time America’s Jimmy 
Mattern flying around the ‘world dis- 
appeared. Three times the weather 
forced him to return to Krasnoy- 
arsk on the fourth attempt he van- 
ished. The world was stirred. 
lying Japanese press reported that 
Mattern was eaten up by the starv- 
ing inhabitants of the USSR. At last 
he was located somewhere near 
Anadyr. 

Levanevsky received a telegraphed 
order to start out at once to assist 
the marooned American. His ma- 
chine was at the time undergoing 
repairs. He did not wait for them 
to be completed, this super-careful 
scientist who ordinarly does not let 
the slightest detail..go. unnoticed, 
who exasperates the most cautious 
by his painstaking examinations 
and tests. 

Weather was absolutely mon- 
. Struous. Surmounting all meteor- 
ological handicaps, he reached 
Anadyr, took Mattern aboard and 
in the teeth of a hopeless fog de- 


0 


ivered him to Nome, Alaska. 


ASTONISHES WORLD 


In those days the world learned 
well the name of Levanevsky, His 
calm and precision in penetrating 
the theretofore inacessable tundra 
and speedily returning the fellow- 
pilot who considreed himself for- 
ever lost to civilization, astonished 
the world, 

Today Jimmy Mattern is prob- 
ably the most eager of the several 
American pilots who are, together 
with Soviet searchers, combing the 
area where Levanevsky, Levchenko 
and four others are believed to be 
| lost. In his autobiography, Levanev- 
sky refers to the period following 3 
the finding and safe return of Mat- 
tern: 

“We then went in for flying 
over the Bering Sea, to North 
Cape and Vankarem. We studied 
the ice and gathered data for 
scientists.” 

Everyone remembers the ex- 
ploits of Soviet pilots during the 
rescue of the icebreaker Chelyus- 
kin’s passengers and crew. Levaney- 


and Professor Ushakof, the cele- 
brated Arctic explorer, came from 


in pitch darkness as they fought on 


was forming menacingly on the 
plane which soon became a mass of 
flying ice. 


PULLS OUT OF SPIN 
| “The machine began to fail, finally 
entering a spin. Levanevsky man- 


utmost and after shutting off the 
engine, made a truly miraculous 


landing on blocks of ice heaped). 


upon one another. That was near 
Vankarem. Everyone was saved but 
the pilot still bears a deep scar on 
his head. 


Levanevsky’s biography bristles 
with such escapes. No stunt flying 
in his ilfe, but scores of deeds of 
heroism are on his record. His ex- 
perience, calm, precise mastery. of 


on those errands of mercy and 
scientific ventures. 

The thorough provisions for emer- 
gency on the present flight, coupled 
with his consummate skill, as well 


rai promise on the world's fer- 


Alaska. The cabin of the plane was 
through solid fog and wet snow. Ice 


aged to strain the stabilizer to the Miami ! 


the art of piloting pull him through 


as that of his companices give 


— — — — 
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| ~ |Second WPA Group ¥ 


Off for Washington 


Main Delegation Leaves 


Tomorrow to Press for 


Passage of Schwellenbach-Allen Reso- 
: lution—Cars Are Needed 


The Workers Alliance, at 101 W. 28th Street, last night issued. 
an urgent appeal to car owners to volunteer assistance to bring the 
great army of marchers to Washington Saturday. Transportation 
facilities were still far below requirements, Sam Wiseman, secretary 


of the Alliance, said. 


Car owners who can help afte requested to register at the Alliance 


headquarters any time today. 


a 

A second advance contingent of several hundred dis- 
missed WPA workers on the job march to Washington left 
for the national capital yesterday from Manhattan Opera 
House. They will lobby for the Schwellenbach-Allen reso- 
lution. The workers set out for the capital two days in ade 


Earle Calls 
Silk Strike 


Conference 


Cables from Europe to 
Arrange Parley to 
Settle Walkout 


— 
ernor George H. Earle i 
vania, who is now vacationing in 
Europe, a conference to seek a set- 
tlement of the strike at the largest 
silk mills in Pennsylvania was 


called in Harrisburg, Pa. yester- 


Jaun Rieve of the Textile Work- 
Committee left for 


workers. Rev. , fed- 
eral mediator, als left for the con- 
ference. There was an *. 


headed by the Duplan Silk Corp., 
employing about 15,000 workers, 
‘would accept the invitation to the 
conference. 

These mills have taken. a bitter 


Wes | anti-union stand. and have made 


repeated ene that they 
are ready to reopen under police 


protection 
9 MORE. PACTS 

Nine more contracts were signed 
at Paterson, bringing the. number 
of ‘mills-signed up there to 58. De- 
mands of the commission manufac- 
turers for wage rates on a piece 
work basis were rejected by the 
union there and negotiations, with 
them are still dead 

Another of the latest mills to 
sign an individual contract is the 
Port Silks Mill of Port Jervis, N. Y. 

The general strike began Mon- 


day, Aug. 9, when nearly 50,000 re- 


sponded. About se Byes in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
under the 


P 
Czechs Split 
On Arms Deal 
Nazi Expulsion. of 
British Reporter Is 


Involved in Issue 


LONDON, Aug. 19 (UP).—A sev- 
erance of Portuguese-Ozecho- 
slovakian diplomatic relations over 
na arms shipment and f ex- 
pulsion of a veteran British cor- 
respondent from. Berlm under 
—— of imprisonment tonight ag- 

vated European War over 
Spain’ “Little World War.” 
: hoslovakian 


described in some sections of 
British press as a big arms crisis” 
and was expected to have reper- 
cussions throughout Europe. 

An order by the Nazi Gestapo 
(secret police) to Norman Ebbut, 
chief correspondent ot the London 
Times, to get out of Germany be- 
fore Sunday midnight was re- 
garded as a reprisal for Britain's 
expulsion of three German cor- 
respondents from London two weeks 


ago. 

Portugal broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Czechoslovakia and 
recalled her minister from Prague 


on the grounds that Czechoslovakia 


under pressure from an unnamed 
“third nation” refused to make good 
on a gigantic machine gun order for 
the Portuguese army. 

London newspapers were openly 
suspicious of the use to which the 
machine guns were to have been 


sky, with an American mechanic put. 


The Evening Standard said in its 
3 a 

„Big a crisis—machine gun 
deal for Franco? says Prague.” 


Plan Memorial 
For Workers Who 
Died eae 3 


veteran cigar worker , who died sud- 
a heart attack last month 
strenuous. * collecting 


sities for the thousands of wounded 
who were being evacuated from 
Marina, although in -poor 


planned 
| adjourn ert nl without considere 


® vance of the main contingent on 


that Congress te 


already camped 
Monument in Washington. 

The main caravan of New Tork 
marchers, joined by the New Enge 
land and upstate delegates, will bee 
gin its march from Union Square 
at 8, Saturday morning. 

From Philadelphia, first overe 
night stop for the main contingeh 
it was reported that the office 
Mayor 8. Davis Wilson, announced 
that Convention Hall will be avail- 
able to the marchers as sleeping 
quarters Saturday night and two 
meals will be given them. At least 
3,000 marchers are expected to meet 
at Philadelphia, including those 
from the western and middle west- 
ern points whose ranks are grow- 
ing as they approach Washington. 

The . Philadelphia workers will 
greet the unemployed army with a 
great rally arid torchlight proces- 
sion to Rayburn Plaza. ü 


Painters Vote 
For Walkout: 
In New York 


15,000 Workers Decide 
to Enforce Demand 
for Union Scales 


A general strike of the painters 
and paperhangers of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond appeared cer- 
tain yesterday with the announce- 
ment that 95 per cent of the 15,000 
members of District Council 9 had 
voted for a walkout. 


The 15,000 workers are members 


Painters, Paperha and 
: affiliated with the 0 
unell. irie ve called 


to enforce demands for a 30-hour 
week, $1.76 per hour wage, and 


union control of hiring to eliminate. 


the wage kick-back racket in the 
industry. 

A strike of union painters will 
probably involve other 
trades crafts, and may mean a com- 
plete tie-up of building construcs 
tion and alteration work in the city, 
Louis Weinstock, secretary treasurer 
of the District Council, announced. 


An agreement between the 19 
craft unions represented in the A. 
F. of L. Building Trades Council of 
Greater New York, pledges the 
various crafts to cooperate with 
each other in the event of a strike 
and provides that no union crafts- 
men shall be permitted to work un- 
der “non-union” conditions, such as 
rin d exist during the strike of ‘one 
craft. 


TO ASK COOPERATION 


There are more than 100,000 
unionized aot 5 — employed 
in the building tra 

A request for — of the 
Building Trades Council will be 
made at a meeting of that body 
early next week. The District Coun- 
cil. also contemplates a request to 
the Building Service Employes In- 
ternational Union, Loca] 32-B in an 
effort to prevent elevator operators 
from carrying scab painters and to 
keep building service employes from 
doing any painting work during the 
strike. 

The date for the painters’ strike 
was set yesterday at a. meeting of 
the Strike Committee, but was not 
made public. It will be delivered 
to all members of the union, to- 
gether with sealed instructions for 
a general mobilization oh the strike 
date, within a few days. 

The strike, Weinstock said, will 
be directed against the 200 employ= 
ers who are members of the Asso- 


ciation of Master Painters and Deco- 


rators of the City of New York, who 
have rejected the union's proposals 
for a new contract to replace the 
existing agreement, which expires 
next Thursday; More than 500 in- 
dependent painter contractors, hav- 
ing individual contracts with the 
union, will-also be affected. 
Negotiations between the union 
and the employers collapsed after 
six weeks of almost daily delibera- 
tion. D 


* 


in an effort to eliminate the kick - 
back racket by preventing private 
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Quincy City Council 
Backs WPA J ob Bill 


(Daily Worker se Majaweat — * 
QUINCY, ul., Aug. 19. — 
tors and 


building. 
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Miners, Farmers at 


N.M. Party Meeting 


Building of People’s Front in State, Growth of 
Communist Organization Are Main Jobs, 


Bill Bartlett Is 


State Organizer 


SANTA FE, Aug. 19.—The state convention of the 
Communist Party of New Mexico was held in.the new 
Party headquarters here Saturday and Sunday. 

There were two delegates from Gallup, where Robert 
Minor and David Levinson were kidnaped in 1935. Other 
coal mining centers sent delegates. ® 


Present also were members of the 


IN WPA BOOK 


on Famous Case in 
Guidebook Eliminated 


BOSTON, Aug. 19 (UP).—Only 
four days before the 10th anni- 
versary of the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, that cause celebre 


Hurley Wants Passages 


World 


Rallies to Aid 
Spanish People 


es ae 


Youth | 


German, Italian 


International Commission Asks Withdrawal ‘of 


Armies, Action by 


League Against Aggressors | 


By Angelo | | 
The International Youth Commission for Aid to Re- 
publican Spain, has issued a statement urging the youth 


Herndon 


Workers in Demand 
for More Pay 


By Alexander Wright 
(Special te the Daily Worker) 


IN VA. STRIKE 


CIO Union Unites All| 


Aug. 19.—The 


IE \Chowderhead Cohen ; 
A Relief Chiseler 


Strikebreaker Says He’s Broke But Wife Posts 
$2,000 Bail to Get Him Out of Jail—Got 
2733 from ERB While Busting Strikes 


men's strike. 


8 was Chowderhead Cohen's worst day sines 
somebody plastered his three chins during the last seas 


For yesterday this 266-pound fink was arraigned i 
the Bronx Magistrate's Court as a relief chiseler. 


Just a dirty relief chiseler, whe 4 


| clipped $733 from the Emergency 


Liga Obrera de Habla Espanola, | Relief Bureau while he was 


organizers of the 9,000 farmers in 
the Middle Rio Grande Valley who 
are facing eviction by the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District. 

Jim Allander, District Organizer, 
travelled the 450 miles from Denver 
to address the delegates and em- 
phasized the importance of bring- 
ing the e farmers into the People’s 


of the world to rally to the defense of Democratic Spain. 


The Commission was formed in Paris on June 4 Senate P ass es nis living as a professional strikes 
Participating were: World Youth eee e 


sn Bill to Close a 
dn +h 2 trate Rothenberg held him 
ternational Student Alliance — ane rr to OSE e Renenbers held 

Tax Lo oopholes arrested with him, was released 1 

the csutody of their lawyer, Ben- 


cial Sessions on $2,000 bonds pus 
Measure Speeded ea 


USSR Newsmen 
Fly Planes 
On the Job 


Maxim Gorky — 


_ Now in its fifth day, the strike up by his wife. Mrs. Chowder 


kept the plant closed despite 
the arrest of 72 strikers. 


g 


Front and of immediate delete references Sacco-Van- countries. This move on The sitdown was started by the ; 
steps to build the United Mine} Covers Vast Lands in | ztti case from the Guidebook. part of international youth Negro workers but was soon joined; by Garner in Drive a ee 
wor of mena mG | Cov Ae Sorry re hea . tures Fc for Adjournment |‘rvtanty. wes eet Coa 
i or e t to k , s tha 
| 5 — So it 1 1 prance oe * * but for young in the 3 of . e Bie — see gm head has been padding his baboone 
Lada Weisheit ade, | MOBOGW, hug B F news| „ F. 10, defend, thé Ouidebook| peace and democracy fected 72, all Negroes, The Wille | yw senate wurde one. move ob. f Agencies bad him on the page 
: : : roll a 0 
ot learning to speak Spanish, as papermen in the Soviet Ynion are of the Massachusetts Writers Proj- ing fascism in their own workers, however, refused me in tratford — 


to be | 
driven back to work and walked) | stacle in the drive toward adjourn- | | Avenue, the Bronx. 
out of the plant 100 per cent. ment today when it approved, less The fattest fink in the rache? 
than 15 minutes after convening, | was busy last summer pushing girl 


strikers around during the Radio 
the administration's bill to close tax Corporation of America walkout. 
loopholes. He was busy last fall while he wag 


Vice President John Nance Gar- finking on the New York waters 


not the novelty they in most 
capitalist countries. 

Back in 1933 a group of Bolshe- 
vik newspapermen in the Soviet cap- 
ital formed what they called the 
“Special Maxim Gorky Agitational 
Flying Squadron,” which since then 
has spread far and wide throughout 


j the majority of the population in 
New Mexico aré Spanish-Americans, 
who settled this country long be- 
—4 the birth of George Washing- 


He accepted full contre for 
(these “moderate statements 


“Sacco and Vanzetti had . 
for a new generation ... the classic 


lives and our own future.” 
The Commission went on 
demanding the withdrawal of 


SPANISH REPORTS 
Many of them understand no 


i 


) Spanish-Americans. 


English at all, and outside of four 
or flve reports, all discussion at the 
convention was in Spanish. Over 
two-thirds of the delegates were 


The first session was held Sat- 
urday afternoon. That night the 
Sante Pe branch gave a party to 
all the delegates and friends in 
honor of those comrades who had 
gone to Spain to fight fascism. A 
collection of over $9.00 was made 
to send them cigarettes and a sub- 
scription to the Daily Worker was 
sold at a penny auction. Spanish 
songs were sung. 

During the evening it was point- 
ed out that the Party in Sante Fe 
was responsible for the raising of 
$1,200 for Spain in less than two 
weeks by a committee on which the 
Dean of the Catholic Cathedral 
acted as vice-chairman. 

A telegram from the secretary of 
the Albuquerque National Associa- 


the Soviet land more than 5,000,000 


copies of leaflets and pamphlets | justi 


issued by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

During these four years they have 
spent 30,000 hours in the air, carry- 
ing the teachings of Bolshevism to 
outlying towns, villages and collec- 
tive farms in little-known sections 
of the U.S. S. R. 

Their planes, among the best put 
out by Soviet aviation industry, have 
“flown more than. 2,500,000 miles, 
from the burning sands of the Kara 
Kun desert in Central Asia to the 
frontiers of the grim tundra of So- 
viet Siberia, from the mountain 
ranges and ice-capped peaks of the 
Pamirs to the Pacific coastline in 
the Far East. 

Sixty thousand men and women 
received their “air baptism” in the 
planes of the Maxim Gorky squad- 
ron, while the flying Soviet report - 
ers have brought their message to 


example of the administration of 
ce to members of unpopular in 
political minorities.” 

“It was widely believed that, al- 
though legal forms were observed 


from the start to finish was the 


unpopular minority political group.” 

“We tried to show Massachusetts 
citizens what Massachusetts is like 
as much as to show outsiders what 
the state is,” Dr. Billington said. 
“We think the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
played a very important part in 
the social scene. Its mention was 
necessary for interpreting contem- 
porary Massachusetts.” 

Some 300 writers worked on the 
book, he said. 

The semi-official character of the 
book, of which Secretary of State 
Frederic W. Cook was state sponsor 
though he never read it, warranted 


the determining factor in the case 
affiliation of the two men with an 


i 


many and Italy from the sy 
international control and the erac- 


these two countries from the Medi- 
terranean. It also demands: 


LISTS DEMANDS 


are envisaged for such cases in the 
League Covenant —aggression 
against a member state; \ 

(2) The raising of the blockade 
against the legal government which 
was democratically elected by the 


transport 
for the defense of the country;; 
(4) The immediate withdrawal of 


uation of large armed forces of | 


he also reads into the minutes of 
the United Youth Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy his interpreta- 
tion of the position of the U.Y.C. 
on the policies acopted by the LY.C. 
He claims: 

“The United Youth Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy which had 
a representative at the Paris meet- 
ing has issued a statement to the 
commission that amounts to a re- 
pudiation of the actions of its rep- 
resentative in voting for the recom- 
mendations of the commission.” 


of the needed bail. 


the strikers. 
MARCH TOGETHER 


membership. 


of white and Negro workers. 


she was elected unanimously. 


slave 


operating 


business man put up the remainder 
At the police 
e unity was displayed 
next morning when a Negro and 
white lawyer appeared to defend 


But the greatest example of unity 
was when the white workers fol- 
lowed the Negroes to court and back 
to the hall where 16 joined the 
union and took cards to canvass 
all the remaining white strikers for 
union 


The strike committee is composed l 
Mrs. 
Lena Jarvis, a Negro, is chairman 
of the strike committee. Although 
80 per cent of the workers are men, 


The factory is one of the worst 
ills in Norfolk. It has been 
for over 40 years at wages 


through to passage without objec- | 

tion and without a record vote. 
The complex measure is designed 

to-end specific types of tax avoid- 


ed cost the government more than 
$75,000,000 in annual revenue. 

The bill now goes to conference 
with the House to adjust minor 
changes made in the measure by the | 
Senate Finance Committee. 


50 pages of complicated legal lang- 
uage, a total of less than 20 min- 
utes. 

The bill was brought before the 
Senate late yesterday. Garner had 
almost rammed it through then, 


Schwellenbach, D., Wash., agamst | 


ner gavelled the important bill front during the rank and file sed 
men's strike. 


some indignant assailant st 


ance which the Treasury estimat- 


strikes, while I was on home ree 

The tax bill was passed by the 
Senate with almost unprecedented | 
peed. The Senate considered the | 
complex bill, which contains nearly | 


but an objection by Sen. Lewis didn't look the big shot fink as 


It was during that strike at 
retched 


him on the pavement with lips a 
looked like boxing gloves. es, 

He's been in the papers on other 3 
cases since. 

Chowderhead confessed that he 
finked for pay while he was getting 
relief: 5 
“I worked part of the time on 


lief.” he whined, but I didn't know 
I was breaking the law. | 

“I got no money now. I ant 
got a dime today. 

NO DOUGH’ 

“I never made no real dough out 
of strikebreaking.“ 

Chowderhead growled that if 

wasn't fair to keep his wife and 

himself in prison last night. 


( court hirt sleeves 
This is actually a denial of the | 23 cow 06 30 te 20 Cote an pour such hasty legislation on so com- 8 seat 

tion for the Advancement of Col- establish + plicat : for skilled labor and 20 22 suspenders. 

ored People was received during the man e nse — —* board 2 A 2 That — be taken for — ‘a 1 — one half cents „ op- Plex a subject brought the gavel-| Attorney Louis M. Jaffe of 

evening, expressing ts that | a state official to pass on the con- withdrawa! tram Unted Youth Committee. the ac. craters. There are no toilets or | Wielding vice president to a halt. | ERB explained why he wanted hi 

their representatives could not at- Ca di W 1 tents, Dooley said. Spain of military units from for- ens of the International Youth washrooms, no safety devices and Today the bill’ was brought up bail for the prisoner. | 

tend the party. ha an 001 1 shall recommend that the pas- eign countries; — e — 1 out no regular hours. The workers are again and after a few moments“ Our investigation,” said Jaffe, 
At the Sunday session of the Sages which have aroused protests (6) The aid ‘of the European and Gorsed axe’. — — 1 prepared to stay out for six months,. discussion of a proposed amendment | “shows that the defendant was i 

convention the reports clearly be eliminated at a conference which | American Governments for the ; “ 


Strike Ended— 


they say, if their demands aren't 
granted. 


A unity meeting is scheduled for 


by Sen. H. Styles Bridges, R., N. H., 
it was rapped through to passage. 


strikebreaker for many years 
earned very substantial sums. 
_know that the defendant is 1 


announcing the endorsement and 


brought out the Party's growing in- support of the I. I. O., stated 


I hope to have today with th — 
fluence among the workers of New iad * e edi 


evacuation from Spain of the civil 
tors and the the publishers, he added. 


population, and in the first place, 


Mexico. The resolution adopted at 
the close of the convention clearly 


‘ the protection for the ships which There: will be representatives of the | | that he recently was working at if 
Points the way to the building of a| = pi Food Prices are carrying out this evacuation. mw with the Se Non-Partisan Voters League, Social- Huge Rock to Nevk, in: — Bon may wd 
cern ge tanta ar ad N. 1 Police Aid unity nene by e Spanish Democracy, so now, by the let Fart. Communist Party and bail 2 is set.” = — 
bringing "the “Progressive dare Montreal Police Ai end the program of action which it | ¢ of the LY.C., ate the pro- | ade unions ie form a eitizens cm. Jumps into nto S. I. Sound | = 
. people Strikebreakers in Skyrocket i in for positive aid to Spain| § youth forces of the world ‘mittee in support of the strikers. o RECORD. / 
into a prese federation. Textile Mill should be hailed by progressive | joined with the Young Socialist and| ‘There is a probability that the ‘ELIZABETH. N. J. N. J. Aug. 10 (UP). Chowderhead’s record — 


The. need of building the Party 
was stressed and the best method 
as was brought out at the conven- 
tion was the use of the Daily Work- 
er and our Party literature, espe- 
cially literature in Spanish. 


GREET CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


In addition to the greetings sent 
to our boys in Spain and to the 
Gallup miners now in the State 
penitentiary, the following greeting 
Was sent to the Central Committee: 

“Salud, Camarados! The State 
convention of the Communist Party 
of New Mexico extends greetings to 
the Central Committee of our Party. 
The reports and resolutions of the 
June glenum have been of tre- 
mendous value to our Party in New 
Mexico. The resolution on Party 
Building was received by our con- 
vention with enthusiasm. * 


Hail Victory 


PETERBORO, Ont., Aug. 19 (UP). 
— A seven-weeks' strike against the 
Bonner-Worth and Auburn mills of 
Dominion Woolens, Ltd., was ended 
today through a compromise’ set- 
tlement drawn up by strikers, com- 
pany officials and Mitchell F. Hep- 
burn, premier of Ontario, who 
acted as mediator. 

Strikers claimed the settlement’ 

was a victory for them. They are 
members of the newly formed 
Canadian Textile Workers, affiliated 
with the CIO. 
Outstanding clause of the settle- 
ment provided the company shall 
abide by findings of the forthcom- 
ing investigation into the textile 
industry by the Ontario Industry 
and Labor Board. 


(By Cable te the Daily Worker) 
TOKIO, Aug. 19.—Food prices are 
shooting sky-high and working 
hours are being stretched to in- 
uman lengths by the Japanese 
Government to squeeze the last 
ounce out of the Japanese people 
to finance the invasion of China. 
Though all sections of the pop- 
ulation except the financiers and 
their military and naval cohorts are 
feeling the effects of the China war, 
the burden has been shunted par- 
ticularly to the shoulders of the 
workers and peasants. 

This is connected with the catas- 
trophic drop in the export trade, as 

the entire industrial resources of 
Japan available for military pur- 
poses are being directed into war 


Japan Cities 


yout people in all lands. Of spe- 
significance is the fact that” 
the Y.C.I. and the YS.I. are repre- 
sented in the ILV. C. This unifica- 
tion of young people will be a pow- 
erful weapon in supporting the Ne- 
grin Government which has estab- 
lished a centralized command for 
a real decisive onslaught against 
the fascist invaders. 


TROTZKYITES OPPOSE 


Anyone who would lambast as 
“tragedy raised to a world scale” 
the results of the Paris meeting of 
the I. T. C., can be regarded only as 
a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde friend of 
the Spanish people. Incredible, but 
all in conformity with the Trotzky- 
ist venom which has permeated the 
ranks of the Young People’s Social- 
ist League, such a statement was 
made by Al Hamilton, national sec- 
retary of the Y.P.S.L., in the July 31 


the women and children, and also 


“Just as the progressive and lib- 
eral youth forces of America are 


+ Communist Internationals to sup- 
port the youth of Spain and the 
Loyalist Government. The motions 
were introduced to show that we 
hail the I.Y.C. as a great achieve- 
ment of very concrete help of great- | 
est significance to the Spanish | 
youth and that we desire to do | 
everything possible to support the | 
I. T. C. and to render genuine help 


ernment.” 
Where does Al Hamilton find 80 | 


which to vilify progressive . 
action that is being organized in 
bonds of international solidarity to 
save Spain from fascism—when at 
the same time he utters anemic and 
meaningless phrases about the fas- 
cist wreckers? It is clear that his 
only source of supply flows directly 
from that stream of poison—Trotz- 
kyism, i 


and support to the Spanish Goy- | 


Monday in support of the strikers. 


southern cities. 


Chicago Jewish Cultural 
Group Meets on Monday 
To Elect Parley Delegates 


(Daily Worker Midwest Bureau) 
CHICAGO, Aug. 19—The Jewish 
Cultural Conference of Chicago will 
meet next Monday in the hall of 


Yiddish schools in Chicago and 
elect delegates to the National Con- 
vention in New York, August 28 
and. 29. 

Dr. Hymen Cohen and Herman 
Creskes will speak at the local con- 
ference on present-day Jewish cul- 
tural problems. 


strike will spread to three other 


Jobless Worker Ties 


around His neck today, 
other end to a 60-pound piece of 


concrete and, grasping the weight | 
in his arms, jumped into Staten 


Island Sound. His body was re- 
covered two hours later. Police said 
he was unemployed. 


Girl Rescued After Fall | goods 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 19 (UP). 
—Ten-year-old Inez Redd of St. 
Louis Mo., fell through the cover- 
ing of a 30-foot abandoned cistern 
into three feet of water today and 
was able to tell how it happened. 

She was visiting her aunt, Mrs. 
Emma Millars Grubbs. The child 
remained in the dark cistern, 
screaming with pain, for 15 min- 


in that 


Martin Palionis, 37, knottea a rope large 
tied the 


arrest on police charges including 
_ burglary, 
of armed guards, grand larcency, 
impersonating a Federal 
violating parole and receiving * 


In Thirty - Foot Cistern teen December 3. 1934 and 


286. 1936, thereby keeping some ae 
est worker from getting. relief 


We unders 


in the LaFollette Senate Com- 


mittee's investigations into finkdom, — ae 
He has led squads of finks in dozens 
of strikes. 


This is Chowderhead’s sixteenth ; 
interstate transportation 


* 0 the $733 relief 
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IND AVE., 193 (16). Furnished room for 
— 2; kitchen privileges. Inquire all week. 
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creases recommended by the board. 


POLICE AID MONTREAL 
STRIKEBREAKERS 


either been closed down or produc- 
tion has been sharply curtailed. 

With the closing of the door to 
trade with China as a result of the 


turned toward Geneva, toward 
sanctions and the inevitable devel- 
opment of war if the nations of the 


Okays Voluntary 
Jobless Census 


Bernard Corona bit a dog (a hot 
dog) and complained a piece of 
metal in the meat injured a couple 


who sold him the dog. 


GENERAL FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS 
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‘Auto Union Built b 


1 Star Sho p Leaders 


a Fellow Workers Honor. Men Like Frank Reid 
a Who Miss the Headlines But 
Win U.A.W. Victories 


2 that organized the two great open 


5 under industrial unionism produced 


2 along without me.“ 
. workers knew well, and with 
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By DeWitt Gilpin 
“You can’t write the story of our union,” an auto 
b 2 worker from Fisher Body told me between speeches at a 
mass meeting, “unless you tell about the guys who never 
made the headlines.” 
ey They never made the headlines. 


ae That's the term the auto workers 
N use to describe the union brothers 
5 who get results and don't care for 
* glory—those thousands of builders 
of the union who served unheralded 
“and unsung during those stirring 
times 
growth of their organization from 
31.000 to a figure rapidly approach- 
“ing 400,000 in a year’s time. Such a 


that have witnessed the 


_@escription, means those modest, 
“wnobtrustive workers who have 


played a major role in the union's 
* great strike struggles, in securing 
for every worker in the auto indus- 
try wage increases averaging over 
i per day, in winning improved 
Working conditions that have taken ers embraced the cause of union- 
_ “from the shops much of the men- ism and worked for its success. 
ace of lead poisoning, of silicosis 
' -nd industrial accidents. 


It's a mistake if you think that 
by praising these workers the union 
men mean anything derisive towards 
"the fYeaders of the International, 
“Who by their capable direction of 


2 _the union led it through victorious 


Struggles. 
UNSELFISH WORKERS 
Far from that. It is a term by 


= “which the rank and file describes 


‘those unselfish workers who from 
the bottom of the organization, the 
“union local, welded together solid, 
disciplined organizations and thus 
made possible unwavering trust and 


cCeontidence in the International of- 
moers. 


They worked day and night or- 


: - ganizing, talking to the workers in 
: their homes, in beer gardens, in the 


shop. Thus they prepared the way 


tor the day when inside the plants 
rt General Motors and Chrysler 


they were to direct the sit-downs 


sshop corporations. After the 
Strikes they became in great num- 


ders, shop stewards—a position in 
the union that daily requires ut- 


Most patience and consideration in 
Handling the complaints and griev- 


“ @iices of the men. 


Typical of such men that the re- 


of Detroit's labor movement 


. Reid, chairman of the 
strike committee inside the Dodge 
ent of Chrysler Corpora tian dur- 
ing the sit-down strike. War vet- 
@ran and courageous builder of the 
union where he worked, he was se- 


lected by his men to maintain that 
| @iscipline, that order which char- 
4 acterized every auto strike. 


DILLON SAID IT 
Approximately one year has 


passed since the A. F. of L. bureau- 


erat, Francis Dillon, sadly surveyed 
the delegates of the last auto union 
convention and declared that, I 


have arrived at that age when 1 


convinced that the world can 
This the 


removal they lifted from their 


organization the heavy hand of a 


! ter-ridden machine, estab- 
full democracy and made pos- 


' Bible the rise of thousands of hon- 
1 est workers like Robert Reid who 


Berved their union with that de- 
tion that only the working class 
dan produce. 
Worker after worker will tell you 
When you inquire that, “if it hadn’t 
Been for Bud Simon, hell would 
ave broken loose,” in Fisher Num- 
5 1, iri Flint. 
The committee members in Fish- 
‘er No. 2, the plant which police at- 
‘tacked, those workers who shed 
5 in the heroic defense at the 
e of Bull Run—these are the 


f q le the workers mean when they 
_ tell you, don't forget about the 


who didn’t make the head- 


8 The roll call of honor of those 


* 


Pho in the heat of great struggles 
devoted themselves, sincerely to the 
; Cause of unionism is a long one. 


t Johnston, of Flint, Gilbert 


Sivikes in GM and Fisher plants. 
an Detroit, W. Marshall of Chrys- 
N Emi Mazey of Briggs—dis- 
ed from the plant for union 


activity he worked for weeks with- 


pay until eventually his plant 
completely organized — Lloyd 
Of Murray Body and scores 


4 ‘of others whose deeds of self-sacri- 


and heroism went untold in 
eventful days of the great strike 


workers themselves do not 
t them. Recently the workers 


; 
ny * 


o. the present officials are those 
Who were selected on the basis of 
leir work during the strikes that 


presses it: “When Murdock goes to 
bat for you, you can bet he will 
stick. in there and pitch till some- 
thing happens.” 

The explanation for the develop- 
ment of these unheralded leaders 
within the union lies in’ the pro- 
gressive course chartered by the In- 
ternational since the ousting of 
Dillion and the adoption of an in- 
dustrial union program. 

Forged in a struggle for unity 
against the reactionaries of the 
craft union leadership, and further 
steeled in the great strike where 
any break in ranks would have 
meant disaster, the UAW opened 


. Plymouth local selected as 
ane president, Leo Lamotte, vice- | Warran 


its ranks to every honest unionist 
| with the result that, not hundreds, 
but thousands of volunteer organ- 


DEMOCRACY FIRMLY ROOTED 


Under such conditions the de- 
mocracy, which is such a tradition 
within the union, became firmly 
rooted. This democracy, as well as 
the spirit of those unselfish, self- 
effacing unionists, was adequately 
expressed by a union official of the 
Ternstedt plant during the recent 
sit-down strike. 

Pressed for a statement by news- 
paper men on what the strikers 
were doing to occupy themselves 
inside the plant, the official de- 
clared: 


“You'll have to see the publicity 
committee. What do you think I’m 
doing, trying to run this strike?” 

Such a fellow, any publicity 
agent will testify, won't make many 
headlines. 

But he will, as Sloan, Chrysler 
and Ford will testify, make a lot 


— nnn 


ter three weeks of vacation. Surely 


Progressives Can Aid 
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Union to Organize— 
Conference Hailed 


By B. K. Gebert 


DETROIT, Aug. 19. — The Ford 
workers have returned to work af - 


the Ford workers need a vacation, 
but this was a payless vacation. 


It was a vacation without pay be- 
cause Ford workers have not yet 
been organized. The Ford Motor 
Company can afford to pay for a 
vacation for its workers—this has 
been proven by the figures. 

On June 16th, Henry Ford cele- 
brated the 34th anniversary of the 


his tion in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, he declared that his 
capital was $49,000. But already in 
the year of 1919, he bought out all 
the stockholders 


’ pa them $205,- 
000,000 for the shares they bought 
13 years before for $20,000. 

In the same year of 1919, the 
Ford records show that he had | 
$305,000,000 surplus and $17,000,000 
reserve capital. 

In the report submitted to the 
State of Massachusetts for the year 
1936, Henry Ford reports that for 
that year his clear profit was $26,- 
426,698; and that on the day of 
cash was $602,666,672 and a reserve 
cash was $602,666, 672 and a reserve 
capital of $17,699,023. 

These figures show very conclu- 
sively that Henry Ford gathered not 
only gigantic profits by building a 
powerful and gigantic enterprise 
from the sweat and blood of the 
workers, but that this enterprise is 
today owned exclusively by Henry 
Ford, his wife and his son, Edsel. 

His largest factory is located in 
Dearborn, Mic n, known as the 
River Rouge plant, where 90,000 
workers are employed. Among those 
employed, we have a large percen- 
tage of native American workers, a 
large number of whom are farmers 
from the Southern states. 

There are about 18,000 Polish 
workers, 15,000 Negroes, 12,000 Ital- 
jans, 7 or 8 thousand Hungarians, 
and then there are Roumanians, 


Bulgarians, Armenians, Slovaks, 
Croatians, Ukrainians, Russians, 
Syrians, etc. 


These 90,000 workers are the low- 
est paid workers in the automobile 
indu today. On top of this, 


of union members. 


| 


stry 
there is the highest development of 


Mortimer Hails Strides Made 
By Auto Union in First Year 


By Lawrence Emery 
(Continued from Page 1) 


— 
and the auto plants of General Mo- 
tors, is a labor leader whose em- 
ciency, coupled with a deep mod- 
esty that delights the workers, has 
won him great prominence in his 
union. 

He has been employed as a worker 
in the mines, the steel mills, upon 
railroads and in auto plants. His 
long years of service in the plants 
and his continual work for their 
unionization have endeared him to 
the auto workers who still regard 
him as “one of the boys“ who will 
listen to a complaint with as much 
interest as the man on the next 
machine. 

Organizer of one of the pioneer 
locals of the union and also of 
GM's plants at Flint, he led a con- 
Sistent fight against the reaction- 
ary policies of Francis Dillon, union 
president appointed by William 
Green. With Homer Martin he 
headed that group of progressives 
who eventually ousted Dillon and 
then proceeded actually to organize 
the industry on an industrial union 


— — 


basis. 

“What, in your opinion,” I asked 
Mortimer, is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the union?” 

“That’s easy,” he replied. “The 
consistent demand on the part of 
the membership for complete dem- 
ocracy. Never, in all the unions I 
have belonged to, have I seen such 
alertness on the part of the rank 
and file in their demand that the 


tain questions. This comes nat- 
urally out of the experience of the 
auto workers. It wasn’t so long ago 
that Dillon, ruling like a dictator 
and Billy Green rolled into one, was 
hamstringing every effort of the 
workers to improve their conditions 
by outlawing their strikes and lift- 
ing the charters of progressive lo- 
cals. The auto workers remember 
those days and instinctively rebel 
against any idea of bureaucratic 
control. True, this has led to some 


given certain clearly defined rights 
if we are to have a real disciplined 
— 


“An important point in this re- 
Tr 


locals maintain authority on cer- 


excesses of democracy, but in the | 
last analysis the locals must be 


steward, man-of-all-work in the 
union at present. Establishing and 
recognizing the shop steward set- 
up will provide a means for settling 
grievances inside the plant, thus 
curbing the tendency to sit down 
over minor matters“ * 


Of all his experiences in the 
union which stretch from early 
strikes to his work on the GM ne- 
gotiating committee, Mortimer feels 
that the struggle which he led 
against the reactionaries of the Dil- 
lon regime has been most benefi- 
cial, 


THE UNION AND UNITY 


„Our union,“ he pointed out, “was 
born of a struggle for unity. Only 
when the advocates of industrial 
unionism led by Martin, Hall, and 
Reuther, the Toledo leaders, and 
many others in the South Bend 
strike, and who were assisted by 
myself, were able to clean out those 
who opposed unity—the rotten Dil- 
lon leadership—were we able to or 
ganize the industry, to win con- 
tracts in GM and Chrysler.” 

This tradition of unity, which 18 
an integral part of the union, will 
be strongly reaffirmed, Mortimer 
believes, at the coming convention. 

“No matter how badly the auto 
corporations may hope for disrup- 
tion and conflicting fractions,” 
Mortimer declared, “I have the ut- 
most confidence in the members 
and leaders of our union to pre- 
serve that unity for which we 
fought and finally secured. 

“Facing us are many important 

oblems— the organization of 

ord’s the improvement of the 
GM contract, and political action 
through the progressive move- 
ments that our unions are launch- 
ing. These tasks demand that 
every official of the union work 
unselfishly for a united union 
capable of realizing in full the 
great possibilities of our organi- 
zation. In the past I have always 
attempted to guide my actions 
along this line and will do so in 
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A V-8 Model Protest 


r 
3 


. 


Ford 


* 


oto shows thousands of 


Detroit unionists who massed in 
great demonstration Saturday, June 5, at Baby Creek Park, protesting the beating of the Auto Workers 
Union organizers by Ford thugs as they attempted to distribute leafiets at the River Rouge plant. Rep. 
Maury Maverick, one of the speakers, answered “Fordism” with a union code of “Americanisms.” 
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speed up in the Ford plant. There 
are over 60 miles of conveyors alone 
in the River Rouge plant. The cry 
“hurry up” rings throughout the 
whole plant. As a result of the 
murderous speed-up, the Ford River 
Rouge plant is a slaughter house of 
the workers. 


According to the official figures 
of the Ford Motor Company, there 
are 12,000 cripples employed at the 
River Rouge Plant. ' 
Where did they come from? 
Surely Ford does not employ crip- 
ples out of the goodness of his 
heart. He selects his workers very 
carefully. They must be young, 
strong and healthy. 
These crippled workers are the 
victims of the speed up. In the 
River Rouge plant there is a hos- 
pital. The hospital records show 
700,000 cases annually out of 90,000 
workers employed there. Therefore, 
on the average, every worker is in- 
jured 8 times a year. This is an 
unheard of record of injuries and 
number of cripples in that plant. 
Ford does not hire women. Yet 
somewhere around 300 women are 
employed by Ford. They are the 
widows, sisters and daughters of the 
workers who have been killed on 
production. : 
There is a general belief, however, 
that Ford pays high wages. Is that 


gro family lives in Dearborn with 
the exception of domestic service, 
who are employed by the rich. 
This is the kind of “friendship” 

Henry Ford shows to the Negro 
people. | 

Ford employs thousands of peo- 
ple who are known as servicemen, 
who are under the command of 
Harry Bennett. This group of peo- 
ple is the most hated group among 
the Ford workers. ; 

The servicemen watch every move 
of the workers within the factory 
around the factory and even in the 
neighborhoods where the Ford 
workers live. The task of the ser- 
vicemen is to terrorize the work- 
ers, spy upon them and particularly 
to spy upon the unionists and any 
organizational activities of the Auto 
Union among the workers, 

This was demonstrated and 
proven at the hearings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 
Detroit as the result of the brutal 
attack of the servicemen upon the 
Union Organizers Richard Franken- 
steen and Walter Reuther and their 
fellow unionists when they attempt- 
ed to distribute union literature to 
the Ford workers on May 26th, 1937. 


FORD—BIG BANKER 
Ford pretends to defend himself | 


really true? 

When in 1914, Ford introduced 
$5 a day for 8 hours work, that was 
relatively high pay. But today, the 
8 a day at Ford's represents. the 
lowest pay in the auto industry, 
particularly when in the last period 
Ford workers are employed only 4 
days a week. To prove this point, 
we will compareathe wages at Ford's 
with the wages paid by other cor- 
porations for certain types of work: 

Metal polishing: At Ford's, 95 
cents an hour. At General Motors, 
where the workers have organized 
themselves in a union and have a 
contract, they receive from $1.05 to 
$1.18 an hour. 

Trimmers: At Ford’s, they receive 
from 8 cents to 95 cents per hour. 
In the factories where the union 
has a contract, they receive from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per hour. 

Tool and die makers: At Ford's, 
they receive from 90 cents to $1.20 
per hour. And in other plants, 
they receive fro m$1.15 to $1.60 per 
hour. 

y makers: At Ford’s, 80 cents 
to cents per hour. At Cadillac 
and other plants, $1.15 per hour. 


NO OVERTIME PAY 


Ford does not pay for overtime. 
In all other automobile plants in 
which the auto union has a con- 
tract, the workers receive time and 
a half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and holidays. 

In addition to this, the Ford 
workers receive. pay according to 
the stipulation of the foremen. One 
can find a group of workers work- 


$6, another one $6.40 and still an- 
other will get $6.80. This is carried 
on under the principle “Divide and 
Rule.” They attempt to create 
jealousy and distrust among the 
workers. 

Ford employes a large number 
of Negro workers, primarily in 
the foundry. He pretends to be 
a friend of the Negroes. But in 
Dearborn, where he rules, no Ne- 
gto is permitted to live. It is a 


the future.” 


lily white town. Not a single Ne- 


ing on the same job. One receives’ 


as an independent capitalist” 

_against the conspiracy of the “in- 
ternational bankers.” But he him- 
self is very much interested in 
banks. IS it not true that his son 
Edsel is very much interested in 
the Guardian Bank of Detroit. 

Ford. furthermore insists that he 
is for higher wages. Here is what 
he says: 

“If they. could get our help to 
drive working men into the union, 
some wages would immediately start 
going down.” ; 

Such statements are made by 
Ford, issued and published. by his 
corporation and distributed among 
the workers; but we have already 
proven that Ford pays the lowest 
wages in the automobile industry, 
and has organized all his power to 
protect low wages. 

Ford has another argument 
against Unionism: That when a 
worker joins the union “he shoves 
his neck into an ‘iron collar“ Un- 
der the slogan of “Protect the work- 
ers from the Union” he instituted 
the most brutal oppression of the 
workers. Many of these things have 
been proven at the hearings of the 
NLRE—many workers have been 
fired because they exercised their 
rights to join the Union and there- 
fore fired from their jobs. No, 
when a Ford worker joins the 
Union, precisely then does he break 
his “iron collar” not only from his 
neck but from his hands and feet 
as well. 


FORD’S “IRON COLLAR” 


Ford prepares a real “iron col- 
lar” for his workers. It is the Ford 
Brotherhood of America. It is the 
Liberty League of America. It is 
the Workers Council for Social Jus- 
tice, the last organization that has 


been by 

priest, Father Coughlin from the 
Church of the Shrine of the Little 
Flower. 

The Ford Motor Company, and 
particularly Harry Bennett, deny 
that these company unions in dis- 
guise have been inspired by the 


the _pro-fascist| and really 


can he explain the'fact that fore- 
men distributed application cards 
for the Ford Brotherhood of Amer- 
ica and that foremen are actually 
the organizers of this outfit? How 
can he further explain that the 
people who refused to sign the 
Vote of Confidence” petition have 
been fired? 


These denials that the Ford Com- 
pany has nothing to do with these 
company unions in disguise cannot 
stand the truth. The truth is that 
Ford inspired the organization of 
these company unions in an at- 
tempt to prevent organization of 
the Ford workers and really, put 
an “iron collar” on their necks. 

Ford, in his ‘propaganda, makes 
a special appeal to the farmers. He 
praises himself as the greatest 
friend of the farmers. He tells you 
in a pamphlet “Ford and the Com- 
ing Agricultural Age” that he is a 
prophet and a teacher. He de- 
scribes how much farm products he 
buys and how cheap he sells his 
automobiles to the farmers. 


But he does not say a few inter- 
esting things. For instance, how, 
little he pays for his farm prod- 
ucts and how he exploits the farm 
workers on his huge farm in Lena- 
wee County, Michigan, which covers 
9.000 acres of land; and how he 
exploits the 'umber jacks in upper 
Michigan. 

Ford is no more a friend of the 
farmer than he is a friend of la- 


bor: He is the exploiter of both 
workers and farmers and farm 
workers. 


FARMER-WORKER UNITY 

What is really needed is unity of 
the workers and farmers against 
the exploitation of Ford. Ford is 
well known to everybody. He is a 
very good friend of the Fascists. 
He is a friend of Hitler. And in 
America, he supports all the reac- 
tionaries. 


Did he not support Landon and 
Hoover, who is his personal friend? 
Did he not employ Fritz Kuhn, 
leader of fascist organization, 
Friends of New Germany? And af- 
ter the attack of the vigilantes in 
Monroe upon the pickets, it was a 
strange coincidence that Henry 
Ford made a special visit to Mon- 
roe—something like a general re- 
viewing the battle ground, after the 
battle. Ford supports and unites 
the reactionary forces against the 
people. 5 

The problem confronting the 


is to organize around 125,000 indus- 
trial workers employed by Ford, and 
many tens of thousands of work- 
ers employed by Ford in ore mines 
in the Mesaba range; of the lumber 
jacks in upper Michigan, and the 
agricultural workers employed by 
Ford on the farms. Marine work- 
ers who are working on his 34 
ships. This is the task: the or- 
ganization of the Ford workers. It 
is necessary to free Ford workers 
from exploitation, to increase their 
wages, to shorten working hours, 
to break their “iron col- 
lar” of Fordism. | 


Organization of Ford’s is possible. 
We see that in Kansas City, where 
2,250 workers are employed, 2,000 
belong to the union. The same is 
true for the Ford plant in Rich- 
mond, California. And in the River 


‘| building the Union. They are in 


blow at the very heart of reaction. 


‘partment, in every neighborhood in 


United Automobile Workers Union | 


many accomplishments 


Workers Lowest Paid 
in Auto Industry, 
Gebert Shows 


thousands of Ford workers have al- 
ready joined the union and are 


the UAWA. 


dom-loving people. Ford, the 
tomobile „just as Girdler, 


to belong to the Union, for col- 


Ford attempts to continue the 
— of his workers. Ford 
suy openly propaganda 
against the democratic institu- 


ers therefore would be a definite 


Fordism must not only be con- 
demned but must be crushed—and 
the best answer to that ls the or- 
ganization of the Ford workers. 


THE ONE BIG TASK 


The problem of organizing the 
Ford workers stands before the 
Auto Convention. The UAWA has 
one big task yet to perform—to or- 
ganize Ford‘s. This can be done 
by proper organization of all forces 
for an organizational campaign at 
Ford's. 
The organizational campaign 
should be based upon the Ford 
workers. They are the best organ- 
mers. In every plant, in every de- 


Detroit and vicinity where Ford 
workers live, a committee of Ford 
workers should be organized for the 
purpose of recruiting their fellow 
workers into the Union. 

The Automobile Workers Union 
can select a committee of a thou- 
sand volunteer organizers who are 
members of the Union working in 
other factories who will assist in 
the organizational drive, who will 
visit Ford workers in their homes, 
in places where they gather, in the 
organizations where they belong. 
Such a committee should be headed 
by experienced organizers. 

Ford employs workers of many 
nationalities, These workers are or- 
ganized into all kinds of organiza- 
tions and clubs. The Union can 
reach these organizations with the 
appeal to the members who are 
Ford workers to become members 
of the UAWA. 


NEGRO CONFERENCE 


We greet the calling of a Negro 
conference which will pave the way 
to organize the Ford Negro work- 
ers. Similar conferences should be | 
organized among other national 


groups. 7 , 

Ty the city of Dearborn proper, 
where a large number of Ford work- 
ers are living, they together with 
progressive forces in that town, can 
unite their forces in the coming 
elections to putting up a peoples’ 
ticket to challenge the domination 
of that city by King Henry I. 

It is of. tremendous importance 
to undertake a struggle to free 

from Ford domination. 
His largest plant is located in the 
boundaries of that city. 

The Ford Organizing Committee 
should embrace the most capable 
organizers of the UAWA and as- 
sisted by the CIO. 


the points for the organizational 
drive which are by no means ex- 
hausted. There are many other 
methods that can be applied in an 
organizational drive in addition to 
popular literature, leaflets, mass 
meetings, parades—that is, develop 
a mass campaign. = 

The CIO and the UAWA have 
much experience in organizing 
workers and with the help of prog- 
ressive forces. The job can be ac- 


he 

UAWA,. Organizing Ford’s would 
mean not only improving the 
conditions and freedom for the 
Ford workers, but it would also 
mean strengthening the Union 
and paving the way for a na- 
tional agreement in the automo- 
bile industry and for the further 


increase in wages, shorter hours 
and securer jobs for the Ford 
workers. 


We are confident that the UAWA 
which already has to its record 
and vie- 
tories will add the Ford Motor Com- 


We have indicated only some of 
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BY STRUGGLES 
IN CLEVELAND 


Union Membership Now 
7,000—Firmer Unity 
Main Objective 


By E. C. Greenfield 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Aug. 


19.— 


he rapid growth of the United 


Automobile Workers in the Fisher 
Body plant of General Motors from 
a small Federal local of the A. F. 


lot L. to a powerful organization of 


over 7,000 CIO members within @ 
fe# months was reviewed to your 
correspondent by Louis Spisak, 
President of Local 46, UA. W. 


The rise of The United Automoe 
bile Workers union is chiefly 
marked in Cleveland by three years 
of struggle by the Fisher Body 
workers for better wages and work- 
ing conditions. It was through 
these struggles of the U.A.W. that 
lessons were learned that finally 
resulted in the defeat of the Green- 
Dillon gang who stified its effece 
tiveness in the early days. 


The organization of the Fisher 
Body workers was first effected as 
n A. F. of L. local known as the 

eral-Labor Union 18614. In less 
than six months, the union grew 
from 1,033 to 5,600 members. 


This giant youngster felt it was 
ready to match its strength against 
General Motors and went on strike. 
It closed the plant and in the face 
of extreme police brutality was able 
to hold its lines even though in 
the end the strike was lost. 

Even in those early days of the 
struggle, the local leaders and mem- 
bership saw the necessity of united 
action with their brother workers 
throughout the General Motors far- 
flung empire. 

Attempts were made to reach 
other General Motors ts to 
bring them out in support of the 
Cleveland strike. These moves were 
met with opposition from the Dillon 
crowd and nothing came out of the 
effort. The result was that the 
men were finally forced back to 
work. 

The loss of this strike prepared 
them for the 
The workers learned they could not 


just one local plant. 
learned that a beaurocratic leader- 
ship controlled by Green and Dillon 
would not forge that united aggres- 
sive leadership necessary to create 
a united rank and file throughout 
the industry. 

The loss of the strike however, 


first task was to rebuild the union. 


The local was hardly prepared for 


decisive action when the Toledo 
auto strike occurred in 1935. 

They knew, however, that if the 
Cleveland plant could take over 
the orders that had been stopped 
in Toledo, that the Toledo strike 
would suffer the same fate as theirs, 
the year before. 

The decision of the Fisher Body 
union in Cleveland was to strike. 
They struck in protest against the 
Cleveland plant making scab parts 
for Toledo. The Cleveland plant 
was forced to close for only a week, 
when the strike in Toledo was set- 
tled. 

It was the Toledo settlement that 
paved the way for the overthrow 
of the Dillon gang and the final 
winning of the independence for 
the auto workers to elect their own 
officials without domination from 


Green. 

In 1935 the convention took con- 
trol &nd elected its own executives 
and committees... The Cleveland 
locals were imbued with a new or- 
ganization spirit and started with 
grim determination to build their 
unions and prepare for the coming 
showdown with Sloan. a 

The showdown came in the last 
week of December, 1936. Fisher 
Body was closed with a sit-down 
strike that started in the morning 
and spread within a short time to 
all other departments. 

When the strike was called, the 
Fisher Body Local 45 had approxi- 
mately 3,500 members. Despite 
intimidation, threats and “back to 
work movements” started by the 
plant management the local regis- 
tered 7,200 members before the 
strike was settled. 2 

The events that followed and led 
to the great labor victory in the 


pany to its record. Unionism will 


Ford Motor Company. But how 


Rouge plant in Dearborn, many 


be victorious over Fordism. 


auto strike are now a matter of 
history. 


Unity Program Proposed to Strengthen Auto Union | 


Below is the program adopted 
by the Unity Caucus in the United 
Automobile Workers, C. I. O. fol- 
lowing its meeting at Toledo where 
it outlined a policy of retaining 
full unity of all the forces that 
had built the union from a small 
organization to its great strength 


factional fight. U 
from a membership 
the most powerful 
production industries. 
beat the billion-dollar 
tors and Chrysler 
what will beat 

We will mainfain 
march to greater 
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We want offective district coun- 
cils. Their powers should be clearly 
stated in the constitution. 

We need more members on the 

board 
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‘sibility needs to be shared with the 
other intrenational officers. These 
powers should be clearly stated in 
the constitution. 


We stand by the right to strike 


work 


the CIO. We will ne support its 
organizing drives under 


with every possible ally 
struggle. P 


union must defend the liv- 

ing standards of the workers, es- 
pecially wages and working con- 
ditions. We will fight against high | W 
rents and profiteering in food and 


They are entitled to 
— benefit and protection of our 
Bus 2 


FOR EXPERIENCED LEADER- 
SHIP 


For this program our union needs 
officers chosen on the basis of 
merit. We need officers who have 


les to come. 


greatly depleted their ranks and the 
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Guard Against Slanderers 
And Disrupters 


By LAWRENCE EMERY 


As the Second Annual Conven- methods of the CPO is so close that 
tion of the International Union, | it can readily be seen by all but 
United Automobile Workers of those blinded with their own’ fac- 
America, was coming to a close in tional aims. 

South Bend in 1936, the assembled STRATEGY IS CLEAR 


— the Senekion ** “id Maving achieved ls 
stroke, Mr. Miles “proceeds to con- 


Dillon stranglehold on their or- 
ganization by unanimously adopt- | clude his article with an appeal for 
the defeat of the “Unity caucus” at 


ing Resolution No, 226: 

“We pledge ourselves to leave trategy 
this Convention as a united force, | ne ae ee te — 5 —— 
banded together to build our Me, d level 
Union, so that it shall become à al manner ot murieties ot lying 
powerful force to organize and to * label the whole 
improve the conditions of the au- “Unity ’ Caucus” as Communist. 
a, workers, their wives and Then proceed to knock the stuffing 

> apport out of this clumsily-constructed 
straw man as a screen behind which 


It was that solid unity that soon 
built the UAW into one of the most % advocate a policy which would 
split the union wide open. | 


1 unions in the country, and 

t was that unity which licked Gen- 

eral Motors and Chrysler and the| . Where this labored argument be- 

scores of other corporations which comes too thin, it can be padded 

tried to buck the demands of the| With additional arguments borrowed 

auto workers. from the capitalist press, to the ef- 
fect that the Communists, and 
therefore the “Unity Caucus,” were 


i * victories which now stand to 
credit of the UAW could never 

“responsible for the unauthorized 

strikes.” 


have been achieved without that 
Mr. “Miles” employs one other 


unity, 
The Communists in the Union 
worked tirelessly to establish that trick which must be mentioned. He 
unity, and are now devoting them- | lists the “central questions on which 
there is no agreement” in such a 
manner as to imply that the Com- 


selves to preserving it. It becomes 
necessary to speak of the position 

munists and the Daily Worker” are 
against the very things for 


of the Communists on these matters 

openly because some elements have 

seen fit, not only to raise these they stand. 
Here is Mr. “Miles’” list: 
“Stabilization of the union; co- 


questions publicly, but to deliber- 
ately misrepresent the position of 
the Communists in the Union. ordination and unity of N — 
a the leadership; centraliza 0 
©. F. STAND union ure while guaranteeing 
It has become well-known to the democratic rights of the mem- 
everyone that certain differences bership: abolition of wild-cat 
have arisen in the union, and that strikes; G. E. B. approval of all 
these differences had led to me ‘trikes; discipline and 


establishment two opposing cau- 
vs : WRECKERS’ TACTICS 


2 It is also well-known 1 
t Communist Party, as an in- the Commu- 
dependent organization has taken 4 He e nn 89 
stand on the issues at stake. If the nists as being opposed 
Communists before now have not points. The Communist Party, 
dealt at length with these issues in| through its members in the Union 
the press, it is because it has been and through its press, has time and 
felt that the struggle should be re- time again made its position clear 
soived within the Union itself. on each of these questions. Who 
But since the Communists and but an enemy of the Union could 
their position have become the ob- be opposed to its “stabilization? 
ject of a bitter attack by a group| Who more than the Communists 
styling itself the “Communist Party | have worked for “coordination and 


Opposition,” or more recently the| unity of effort in the leadership?” 
“Independent Communist Labor Who but a red-baiter can seriously 


League,” it becomes necessary to charge the Communists with being 
clarify a few points purposely dis- against discipline, responsibility, the 
torted by this group in an effort to abolition of wild cat strikes, or any 
confuse the issues. of Mr. “Miles’” list of “central 
In the August 14th issue of questions? 
“Workers Age,” the official organ of such is the dishonest method of 
the “Communist Party Opposition,”|the CPO in pursuing its aim to 
an article entitled “The ‘Lefts’ In| qivide the union and split its ranks, 
the Auto Workers Union,” by a] guch tactics are no surprise to 
writer who hides behind the ficti-| those who know something of the 
tious name e F. Miles, in- Gpo, or the Lovestoneites“ as 
dulges in some and fancy they are commonly called. As pro- 
red-baiting and finally concludes by | fessional caucusers,” these e 
taking a position, which would split | pave been aroused to the most fu- 
the Auto Union wide open. 3 rious activity they have enjoyed in 
The first tactic employed by Mr. many a year as a result of the di- 
“Miles” is to picture the Whole vision which has appeared in the 
“Unity Oaucus” within the Union| union. They had their birth and 
as a Communist group. Proceeding origin in a factional dispute, and 
then to slander the Communists, | they have dedicated themselves ever | 
Mr. Miles seeks to discredit the en- since to disruptive, splitting work. 
tire caucus. Renegades from Communism, 
Can anyone deny that this 18 a these people were kicked out of the 
sample of the plain, ordinary gar- Communist Party in 1929 after they 
den variety of red-baiting used by had sought to wreck it by divi- 
all enemies of Labor? Is this not ion and splits. Retaining as they 
identical with Mr. William Green’s| 4, the name “Communist” marks 
now familiar device of making lying them as the most dishonest of pre- 
charges against the Communists, tenders. 
and then labeling John L. Lewis and 
the whole C. I. O. “Communists?” 
Throughout the entire article the 
so-called “Mortimer-Hall caucus” is 
identified with the Communist Par- 
ty. Such statements need no 
special refutation here, since the 
Union membership will recognize 
their falsity. The object of such 
statements, obviously, is to attack 
one of the caucuses by attacking the 
Communist Party. sgh 


| FALSITIES FLOP 

Then follow a series of charges 
which t be dealt with here. 
First the accusation is levelled 
against the Communist Party, and 
through it against the unity cau- 


F geome | Jee ait en we eee 
with planning to withdraw from Pond anten r against anti-union 
the O. I. O. We challenge Mr — . 1 
“Miles,” or any dt his ll tc, | legislation, but a * fight — 

’ 8 e 5 
produce one bit of evidence that 8 tight” 8 
such @ charge was ever raised. No would split, and divide, and dis- 
—— * — — me — be- rupt Pie make impossible a united 
9 by word * or a against the enemies of 
mouth or in writing, made Aber. 
such an onan. wing e ‘They therefore. take an open 

By making this lying. charge stand in favor, not of fighting all 
against the Communists the the forces in the Union and of 
“Workers Age” builds up the argu- | Welding the organization into a 
ment that the Communists in the | S/d, all-powerful force, but in fa- 
Union are insincere in supporting | ver or splitting it wide open and 
er Martin for re-election as thus weakening it at a time when 

the reactionaries are praying for an 


— Talla ot „ eppertunity to launch an offensive 
against it. 


A UNION MATTER { 
— pee 


In addition to raising the “red 


“OPPOSITION” 


Since their expulsion, they have 
founded their organization on a 
program of “opposition,” as their 
official title declares. For profes- 
sional “oppositionists,” unity is un- 
bearable. Where it prevails, they 
bring to play all their experience 
in disruption in order to split and 
divide; where division appears, they 
work frantically to extend and 
deepen it. 

The Lovestoneites in the auto 
union have long ago raised the de- 
structive slogan: “A good fight is 
healthy for the union.” 
that banner, they have used all 
their arts of disruption to prolong 
and extend a “good fight.” Not a 


. 


Martin or gave the slightest evi- 
dence that their support of Martin 
was “insincere.” On the contrary, 
Mr. “Miles” himself ig forced 
quote from an article in the “Daily 
Worker” in which full credit for 
the progressive nature of the UAW 
and its achievements is given to 
“the international officers of 
union headed by Homer Martin.” 

But as will 


3 


two caucuses 
kept 
unity” when splitting with the 010. 
This is but an old and dishonest 


about “bad unionists” who try to 
“sidetrack criticism of their mis- 
takes by claiming that they are be- 


lines, and those influenced by them, 
should recall the words of Philip 
Murray, who gave tic reply to a 
“red soare” raised by the Girdlers 
in steel: 


split the steel workers, That goes 
without saying. 


It is an economic fight 
for collective bargaining and 
through that toward higher wages 
and lower hours in the steel indus-' 
try. But we are also making clear 
that we are seeking and accepting 
the aid of all groups in this strug- 
gle, regardless of their political 
philosophy—so long as they are 
concerned with helping preserve 
8 rights. That kind ot 
joint endeavor is necessary in every 
labor fight.” 


We are pleased to note also that 


political belief. On the 
other hand, neither does the union 
make opposition to some particular 
political creed a condition of mem- 
bership.” But while this position 
is the rock-bottom: foundation for 
any democratic, progressive trade 
union, the editorial goes on to speak 
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“The red scare is being used to 
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ing persecuted for their politics.” 

If this is meant as an indirect 
accusation against Communists, 
then it has already been answered 
before in the “Daily Worker” by 
B. K. Gebert, who declared that “we 
have no other interests as Commu- 
nists, members of the Auto Workers 
Union, than the interests of the 
union itself. That interest is to 
promote the organization, to build 
it up, to strengthen its unity, mak- 
ing it a powerful instrument of the 
automobile workers in their struggle 
for the advancement of the union 
on all fronts.” 

Any Communists who are found 
to be “bad unionists” will be sum- 
marily dismissed from the ranks of 


stoneites were summarily expelled 
years ago, since bad unionism” is 
incompatible with membership in 
that Party. 


U. A. W. STRONG 


In spite of the disruptive, splitting 
tactics of the Lovestoneites, we are 
confident that the U.A:W. will con- 
tinue to be a powerful, united or- 
ganization and that the factidnal 
difficulties will be adjusted. The 
U.A.W. is one of the strongest af- 
filiates of the CIO, and with the 
assistance of the CIO will be able 
to weather this storm of rapid 
growth. The CIO has already given 
evidence of its ability to adjust in- 
ternal difficulties by its harmoniots 
settlement of the dispute in the 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers 
of America. 

In commenting editorially on‘that 
question, the CIO Union News Serv- 
ice said: “The Glass Workers’ Union 
was for some time bedeviled by a 
dispute which divided its official 
family and its locals. But having 
failed of settlement through con- 
vention action, the union’s dele- 
gates and officers of all factions 
foun® one point on which they 
could all agree—and that was on 
the CIO’s integrity and genuine 
concern for their union's welfare. 

“ . . Unions, as well as all other 
organizations, have their occasional 
periods of factional division. When 
these can be overcome without de- 
fection, that is the surest sign of 
strength and of the fact that a 
movement is solid and expanding.” 


TOWARD UNITY 
We are confident that the DAW,- 
bedeviled though it may be with 


the plottings and schemings of the 
Lovestoneites, will give another sign 
of this kind of strength and solidity 


and expansion. 
It should finally be known to all 
that thé “Lovestoneites” have 


neither foothold nor following in the 
vast membership of the UAW, but 
are found in only a few appointive 
posts. That the membership will 
not stand for their policies as ap- 
plied to day to day problems in the 
locals is shown by the utter, crush- 
ing defeat recently administered to 


the Communist Party, as the Lof 
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Reuther Urges 
United Drive 
On‘KingHenry’ 
Haile Milwaukee Parley 


As Victory Convention 
to Celebrate Gains 


DETROIT, Aug. 19—"“Our com- 
ing convention is a victory conven- 
tion,” Walter Reuther, president of 
United Auto Workers strong West 
Side locat in Detroit, told the Daily 
Worker as he was interviewed on 
the current convention of his 
union. 


“Like every victory convention,” 
Reuther pointed out, “it should be 
distinguished by a singleness of 
purpose, by unity and harmony. 
Certainly with our great victories, 
with the knockout blow we are 
preparing to give Ford, we have 


something to cheér about and un- 


less I miss my guess we'll all cheer 
together. And that cheer, take my 
word for it, is going to make every 
open shop industrialist in the coun- 
try feel extremely sick.” 

The leader who has built up a 
local union. from a membership of 
under 200 to one which now boasts 
of a membership of over 30,000, 
Reuther was inclined to laugh off 
any suggestion that his following in 
the union rests on personal ability. 


one of the leading Lovestoneites 
who had tried to conduct his usual 
disruptive work in Flint. 

It is obvious that a union con- 
fronted with the tasks of consolidat- 
ing its gains while tackling a foe 
like Henry Ford cannot allow itself 
the luxury of an internal fight. 
What is needed is more determined 
union activity and less caucusing. A 
“good fight” cannot be ‘healthy for 
the union” unless it is unhealthy 
for the bosses, and the present 
struggle is anything but that. No 
one can can deny that the energies 
already devoted to caucusing have 
weake drive to organize the 
Ford — 2 

As for the Communists, we pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power to 
bring about a powerful, united or- 
ganization that will march trium- 
phantly forward until it has planned 
the banner of industrial unionism | 
over every square inch of the auto- | 
mobile industry. 


{ 


*U.A.W. Fought Stoolpigeons, Spies in Plants 


to Build a Strong 


to Convention Stress Unity 


Union—Delegates 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 19.—Two delegates are being sent 
by Local 239, U. A. W. A. organization in the (General Motors 
-Corp.) Fisher Body-Chevrolet assembling plant located in 
Baltimore, Mr. The plant employs 2,500 workers, over 2,000 
of whom are in the union. The two delegates are to represent 


’ 


six votes at the National Conven- © 


tion. 

The local is only six months old; 
and after a stormy session in its 
initial stages of life, when its small 
rank and file leadership was thrown 
out of the plant for union activity, 
it grew rapidly. All but two of the 
men, who were thrown out of the 
plant during the period of the na- 
tional General Motors strike, have 
been returned to work. 

Shortly after the U. A. W. A. 
launched its campaign to organize 
the workers in the local Fisher Body 
and Chevrolet plants of the General 
ot the corpot 00 


stooges 
minority of poor, deluded but honest 
employes, into motion. 

The union inaugurated its cam- 
paign by camping a sound-ruck in 
front of the plant, and several 
speakers announced the program of 
the union through the loud-speak- 
ers as the workers knocked off from 
work, Copies of the December issue 
of the N. A. Worker were handed 
out by several union men who had 
been fired for union activity. 

asser tions in full-page 
ad vert ents in the local news- 
papers, t the General Motors 
Corp., using Alfred Sloan as its 
mouthpiece, said that its employes 
would be permitted to belong to any 
organization of their own choosing 
for the purpose of collective ‘bar- 
gaining, the workers were intimi- 
dated. 


The profit-sucking General Mo- 
tors Corp. introduced an old tactic 
in new clothes into the situation in 
its Baltimore plant is, the old tactic 
of getting workers to fight each 
other being clothed on this occa- 
tion by: The men do not want to 
work with the union men! It di- 
rected all of its resources into one 
channel, switching into line the na- 
tional organiza ion, governing ac- 
cording to common demands in the 
direction of a uniform policy. 


It was the formula whereby Mr. 
Wismer 


Fisher Body plant man- 


ager,, apparently upon advice from 
Detroit, transformed his stooges and 
ex-Pinkerton detectives into com- 
pany-union leaders. He did not say 
that he did not want the union men 
to work in the plant, but by a series 
of subterfuges he turned the old 
tactic into a mere instrument for 
validating his superior’s decrees: 
“The men do not want to work with 
the union men”! 

The men were returned to work 
only after about forty unions who 
had not yet been victimized showed 
the courage of their conviction by 


manding that he return the union 
— discriminated against back to 
wo 


The two delegates to the National 
convention being held in Milwaukee 
starting Aug. 23, are Michael Gallo, 
president of Local 239, and William 
Pearlman, recording secretary of 
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‘ These are the men of the Auto Workers Union who led the great 
strikes which brought thousands upon thousands of workers in at 
huge plants of Detroit, Flint, Cleveland, Toledo and other we 
cities into the union and won for them pay increases, better working . 
conditions and built one of the most powerful of the CIO affiliates. — 


| = Homer Martin 


= 


Homer Martin, president of the 
United Auto Workers Union, was 
born in 1902 and spent his boyhood 
in the coal mining region near 
Marion, Illinois. His father was a 
school teacher. 


In 1920 he graduated from the 
Southern Illinois Normal College in 


years, he worked on farms and rail- 
roads, at one time being a railroad 
section hand 


From, normal school he entered 
the ministry at the age of 19 and 


William Baptist 
‘Church until he took 
Ch 


1932, A 
HIGH PAY GOSPEL 
The majority of his Leeds con- 
gregation were workers in the Kan- 


sas City Chevrolet plant. Martin 
took up their cause and began to 
preach a gospel of higher wages 
and shorter hours until his deacons 
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Iowa Infantry, and served eleven 
months overseas. He was gassed at 


from the effects. 
RAILWAY MAN ON C. B. & Q. 


Local 239. Both are members of the 
original small organizing commit- | 
tee formed during the incipient | 
stages of the U.A.W.A., organiza- 
tional drive started in Baltimore 
early in January, and both were 
among the nine men who were 


thrown out of the plant shortly 
afterwards for union activity. Both 
were among those who testified be- 
fore the LaFollette Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee during their 
investigation of the illegal tactics 
and stodlpigeon company unions 
employed by the corporation during 
the widespread General Motors 
strike of last February, issuing 
damaging testimony against the 
company (particularly evidence to 
the afefct that the head of the 
company union was a Pinkerton de- 
tective, James Johnson), which re- 
sulted, among other things, in 
breaking down the terror and in- 
timidation loosed by the corpora- 
tion among the men, and finally 
opening the gates of the union to 
a constant flow of General Motors 
workers, until today, „the union 
holds a majority of them within its 


— 


Martin Says Ford's Factories 
Will Be Brought Into U. 8. 


By Dewitt Gilpin 
(Continued from Page 1) 


understand the benefits Pr indus- 
trial unionism as demonstrated by 


NEGRO WORKERS IMPORTANT 


union. 


and 
tremendous success of the CIO. The 
best answer to those profit-blind 
reactionaries who secretly back the 
vigilantes is a strong, progressive 
and militant labor movement and 
the UAW intends to be in the fore- 
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In recognition of the strategic | 


the question of vigilante terrorism 
against unionists. 

As one of the leaders of several 
unions in Kansas City that banded 
together on an industrial union 
basis, before the advent of the CIO. 
he worked with Bill Polley, organ- 
wer of the Truck Drivers Union, 
until that militant was murdered 
as he left a union meeting which 
had voted a general strike of 
truckers. 


Martin continued. his activities 
despite an anonymous letter warn- 
ing that “if you ever pull another 
strike in this city, you'll get what 

ot * 


got.“ 
“How did you feel in face of that 
threat,” I asked him, “when you 
returned to the Kansas City strike 


those in the GM hall 


t preceded 
ts in Flint and Detroit?” 
“Now that I think about it, “Mar- 
tin replied with a smile, “I didn't 
even consider it. You get used to 
things like that after so long a 
time.” 


STRESSES UNITY 


Unity of all unionists, Martin be- 
lieves, is an important task con- 
fronting labor in America. He 
warned however, directing his 
statement against the disruptive 
activities of the A. F. of L. execu/ 
tive council, “that there can be no 
compromise short of a 
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am of | tion's 


| towards a united labor movement 
in this country.” 


Calling attention to the fact that 
leading members of the Republican 
Party in Michigan have been ac- 
tive in the organization of vigilante 
“Law and Order” groups, Martin 
Stated that “this puppet party of 
the Morgans and the duPonts is 
Serving as a core to rally all reac- 
tionary forces in the state for an- 
other futile drive against labor.” 


This concerted attack of Big 
Business—which seems to learn 
ence—baeked 


clear the point that labor and all 
progressives must not be content 
with only economic gains but mus 
elect its own representatives to 


“A significant step in this direc- 
tion has already been taken in De- 
troit with the formation of a Labor 
Ticket that intends to place a pro- 
gressive administration in the city 
. The men and women who 
make Detroit what it is are going to 
have something to say about run- 


step 
program of Labors Non-Par- 
tisan League, an organization of 


which our union is proud to be a 
part.” 


GM CONTRACT 
Most important of the problems 
facing the organized plants, accord- 
ing to Martin, is the renewal of the 
union’s contract with General Mo- 


that 


wy Eee 


charge that union cannot as he concluded 


Henry's 


“Genera? Motors,” Martin con- 


.| tinued, has thrown the question of 


controlling our membership in our 
lap. This means, then, that they 
cannot deny us the machinery 


necessary to do what they request. 
That machinery is the shop steward 
system—a system that GM must 
grant full recognition to. 

“Only with adequate representa- 
tion for the grievances of the men 
can the corporation honestly anti- 
cipate harmonious relations. I am 
sure that the corporation would not 
for one moment attempt to operate 
its plants without foremen and it is 
just as absurd for us to attempt to 
operate a union without stewards 
vested with authority.” 


BLAMES FOREMEN 


The foremen in GM plants, many 
of whom cannot accept the new 
order of things, Martin explained, 
were responsible for many of the 
disturbances that occurred since the 

of the contract. 

“GM seems to feel” he said 
smilingly, “that its foremen, like 
Caesar’s wife, are above reproach. 
Never at any time have we refused 
to accept our responsibilities but it 
is a mutual problem and GM must 
do the same” 

The current convention of the 
union, Martin feels; is of deep sig- 
nificance because of the many vic- 
tories and tremendous growth of 
the organization—from 35,000 mem- 
bers to 350,000 between conventions. 

“And that membership, of course,” 
declared the auto union's presiden 


just as soon as we annex King 
Dearborn and his outlying 
to the U. 8. and union- 


Returned from the war, he went 
to work for the railway in Kansas 
City, and became a member of the 
Blacksmiths and Drop PForger 
Union. He lost his job as a result of 
his participation. in the general 
strike of railroad shopmen in 1922. 

In tae Wilson Body plant in Mo- 
line, Ill, which made bodies for 
Pierce-Arrow, he and led 
a series of welders’ strikes which 
won wage increases for the men. 

In 1928 he went to work as a 
welder in the Seaman Body plant of 


for nine years. When he 


South Bend convention. 


In 1917 he enlisted with the First 


Chateau-Thierry, and still suffers de 


the Nash Co. There he a 
federal local of the A. F. ef L in 


chairman of the bargaining com- 
mittee. 


was appointed secretary-treasurer | 
of the International by William 
Green, but soon broke with the re- 
actionary Dillon and joined the 
progressive bloc. When the union 
won autonomy in the South Bend 
convention, Hall was elected second 


vice-president. 


ix R. J: Thomas | 


R. J. Thomas, president of the 
Chrysler local of the United Auto 
Workers Union and candidate on 
the Unity slate for vice president 
of the International, was born in 
East Palestine, Ohio. 

His father was a maintenance of 
way foreman on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The elder Thomas went 
to Youngstown in 1916 to work for 
the Truscon Steel Company) where 
he is still employed and is a union 


member. 

R. J. Thomas entered Wooster 
College, Wooster, Ohio, in 1918 and 
studied for the ministry, but 
dropped out after two years through 
lack of funds. 

WORKED IN FISHER BODY 

He went to work for the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. and then for West- 
ern Electric. During a trip for the 
latter company, he quit in Detroit. 
and: became a metal finisher in 
Fisher Body plant No. 18. Until 1930 
he worked as an arc-welder in the 
Cadillac and Dodge plants. 

In 1931, after a year’s lay-off due 
to the depression, he went to work 
in the Chrysler plant. In 1934 he 
became an employe representative 
m the old Works Council, but 
branded this set-up as a company 
union and became active in the Au- 
‘tomotive Industrial Workers Asso- 
ciation, He served there as vice- 
president under Richard Franken- 
steen. 

After the AIWA merged With the 
UAW, Thomas was elected presi | 
dent of the Chrysler local. He was 
a member of the strategy bogrd 


— 


Wyndham Mortimer, ist 


Clearfield, Pa. His father was 
coal miner, and both father ai 
mother were active in the 
of Labor. 

Mortimer went into the mines 
the age of 12, and worked in 


he was a delegate to his 


union activity. 
In 1906 he worked out o 
land as a brakeman on 


for the 


stayed there 
took his full time. He formed 
independent union there 
later affiliated with the AFL. 
He was president of the 
from its inception. The 


in the auto industry, and achiev 
the first. union contract in the i 
dustry after a 100 per cent effé 
tive strike in 1934. 4 
Mortimer became vice-preside 
of an industry-wide council of 
gressives formed in 
1934, and pioneered in the e 
paign to oust the reactionary Dillon 
and achieve autonomy for the new 
union. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the international at 


8 
+ 


: 
* 
3 


~ * tet 


LAYS GROUNDWORK 


His first organizational 
ment from the international was 


Wyndham Mortimer J : ‘ 


president of the United Auto * 
ers Union, was born in 1 i= © 


veland in 1914, gl 
until his union work 7 
a 


Flint, one of the tightest company | 


towns in the country at the . 
Mortimer conducted a house 


we (3S. 


Dodge 5 
where he has worked for 22 yeni 
His department is 100 per cent 0 
ganized. ; 


FORMS AUTO GROUP 


LINKED TO UAWA ; 
The independent union affiliate 


Frankensteen was made organiza- 
tional director of the union in June, 
1936, elected to the National Execu« 
tive Board in August, elected presi- 

in 


. 


dent of the 


George F. Addes 


« | 


and 


con ven 
children. 
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inese Push Foe 


Back Toward River 


** N 


dus Chinese Force 


a 
Sg 


Fire from Japanese Lines—Big 
Guns Brought Up 


Advances 8 Heavy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
3 Bridge across Soochow 
Creek—entrance to the Anglo- 

American area of the International 


oe Settlement 

SUN ROAR CONTINUOUS 
New fires were burning in scat- 
tered places on a front 40 miles 
long on both sides of the Whang- 


: 0 River. 
The roar of artillery, naval rifles 
_ @Md aerial bombs was continuous. 
Parts of the front could be seen 
— comparative distinctiveness 
| ‘from an observation post atop the 
Bis raper Sassoon House on Nan- 
Road fronting the Interna- 
| Bund. 
The Chinese were advancing be- 
heavy fire from thair field © 
ums and crossed Seward Road at 
A. M. 
he whole road was a roaring 
battlefield, 
a SURROUND JAIL 


The Chinese said they had sur- 
the Ward Road jail and 
s driving a widening wedge into 
Japanese lines at that point. 
New fires broke out in the Kung- 
wz Road at 2:40 a. m. Chinese 
@tteries across the river in the 
: sector, which had been 
the area sporadically for 
days, had ceased firing prior 
the Chinese infantry attack from 
a North—indicating that the Chi- 
hese communications system was 
Working better. 
These batteries resumed opera- 
- tions at 2:50 a. m., firing toward 
Japanese positions in the Yangtse- 


“poo sector. 
At Chinese headquarters it was 


Piece . 


ment of the Japanese posi- 
tions in the Hongkew Park district, 
Just beyond the Hongkew area of 
“the Settlement. This was part of a 
plan to unite the Chinese lines in 


PPP 


86 that field guns had been put 
mm positions to begin an intensive 


ace who has skyrocketed to na- 
tional fame because he is credited 
officially with downing four Japa- 
nese planes, said to the United 
Press: 

“Japanese pilots are chicken- 
hearted fellows. Whenever they 
see a Chinese plane they start to 
flee.” 


BRITISH TO PROTEST 
JAPAN SEIZURE 


| LONDON, Aug. 19 (UP).—The 

Foreign Office announced tonight 
that Great Britain would formal- 
ly protest to Japan against Japa- 
nese occupation of British build- 
ings in Shanghai and will de- 
8 compensation for the own- 


“The indemnity will include rent 
and damages for deterioration dur- 
ing occupancy and any loss sus- 


Homeless Live 
On Shanghai’s 
Sidewalks 


Profiteers Get Rough 
Treatment at Hands 
of Hungry People 


(Continued from Page 1) 
International Settlement or the 
French Concession. 
JAPAN’S,AGENTS NABBED 
Two Japanese agents were caught 
yesterday in the French concession 
spilling poison into the boilers used 
by the Chinese to purify their drink- 
ing water. A crowd quickly sur- 
rounded them, and one was beaten 


managed to flee. 


of how the population is actively 
aiding the detection and arrest of 
Japanese agents and spies. The peo- 
ple themselves are also watching 
food depots to make sure that Jap- 
anese do not obtain any food prod- 
ucts. 

One firm yesterday tried to sneak 
five trucks with flour for the Jap- 


tained by occupants and owners 
because of the seizure. 


Two days ago Japanese troops 
occupied the Broadway Mansions | 


and the Astor House Hotel in 
the Shanghai Settlement. 


N.Y. Nazis 
Told to Vote 
For Copeland 
Fritz . 


Agent in U. S., Gives 
Election Orders 


(Continued from Page 1) 


voice of Hitler and Fuehrer“ Kuhn 
demands that his followers strictly 
carry. out all policies set forth. 


' .Ghapei and Yangtsepoo districts, 
~ “wiping (at the big salient there held | 
‘by the Japanese for some days. 
: NANKING BOMBED 
Chinese commander Gen. Chang | * 
ung reported bombing of the | 
capital, Nanking. He said eight 
_ Japanese planes appeared high over | a 
the city at 12:30 P. M., Thursday 
and dropped several bombs. 
hey missed our military air field 
by half a mile,” he said. “One bomb 
fell in a village and killed or 
“wounded several people. We shot 
one Japanese bomber near 


BO Pers hte 


* 


3 and another near Kwanteh.” 
On the Peiping-Tientsin front, far 
) the North, sporadic fighting: con- 
med on the three principal sec- 
: the Peiping n 
Rai way Northwest of Peiping. The 
f the ancient walled capital, and 
‘the. Tientsin-Pukow-Nanking Rail- 
South of Tientsin. 
SEE NEW OFFENSIVE 


_ Troop movements by the Japanese 


5 ha Peiping indica t. 
I lessening of. th€ Trains whiciPfiave | 


Fare. 


* 4 
A. 


Rad 


in the North for a week, 
Japanese again would launch 

a grand scale oensiffve. 
- Foreign military attaches esti- 
mated the Japanese now have a 
: of from 60,000 to 80,000 men in 

N China. 

“In Tokio reserves were being 
— the colors in increasing 
— someo f them from 
classes as much as 10 years back. 


his government are prepared 
2 spread of the war to all areas 
: 5 this country. 
* 0 tg NEXT 

5 expected to in- 
n at any moment. 
wid the province —one of the rich- 
st in China—during the world 
War and left it only in 1928 after 
of pressure from the United 


Tension in Shanghai between the | 
and foreign authorities 


ics 


Admiral Kiyoshi Hase- 
late yesterday notified the 
authorities that all move- 
of Chinese vessels in the | 
River between Pootung | 
at and the Yangtsepoo district 
iy forbidden between 7 P.M. and 
This — followed torpedoing 
. Japanese flagship Idzumo by 
0 hinese ‘ suicide cestroyer” earlier 
week and attacks on other Jap- 
‘ships. 
WARNS OTHERS 
gawa warned foreign com- 
who intended to move 
ships during these hours to 
p the Japanese due notice in or- 
are avoid unpleasant misunder- 


Admiral Harry Yarnell, 
anc the US. Asiatic squad- 
„the British Admiral, and other 
m officials, met shortly after- 
ard in the Offices of U. S. Consul 
Clarence Gauss. 
rejected the Japanese pro- 
al pointing out that no formal 

of war exists between China 
Japan and that the Whangpou 
iMterrational waterway with | 


* 


sponsored by German consular of- 
ficials. 


| board of the New Republic will be 


Kuhn, whose organization now is | 
being investigated by agents of Ed- | 
gar Hoover’s Bureau of Criminal | 
ape org ge has protested that 

number of swastika-bedecked | 
Nazi drill camps operated by nim 
throughout the country have no 
52 with the Hitler govern- 


TAKE OATH 


But printed in the membership 
books carried by all Bund members | 
is the following oath of allegiance: 

* “I solemnly swear fideity to my 
leader, Adolf Hitler. I promise 

Adolf Hitler and everybody de- 
signed by him known to me or 

to be known to me, through his 
— or through his uni- 
form, the respect and absolute 
obedience due him and give al- 
legiance to fulfill all orders with- 
out restrictions, and with my en- | 
tire will, because I know that my 
leader does not demand from me 
anything illegal.” 

The G-men who have launched 
an investigation into the activities 
of Kuhn's Nazis are acting on in- 
formation supplied by Representa- 
tive Citron, Connecticut New Deal 
Democrat, which charges that Kuhn | 
is operating 17 Nazi drill camps | 


3 — 0 


Among the violations of law cited 
in information gathered by the 
Congressman is the charge that 
Kuhn's Nazis have shipped unreg- 
istered firearms to their camps 
across state borders. This, it is 
charged, was done in violation of 
the Federal firearms law. 


Cowley to Speak 
On Spanish War 
On August 25 


Malcolm Cowley, literary editor 
of the New Republic, will speak on 
“Behind the Lines in Spain” at the 
New School for Social Research, 66 
W. 12th St. on Wednesday, Aug. 25. 

George Soule of the editorial 


chairman of the meeting. Rolfe 
Humphries, co-editor of the re- 
cently published “ And Spain 
Sings.“ a. collection. of ballads 
authored by Spanish Loyalist poets | 
and translated by leading American 
writers, will read several of the 
poems. 


Federal Bank Insurance 


Pays Depositors of 
Closed Brooklyn Bank 


Agents of the Federal Deposit in- 
surance tion began making | 
payments today to depositors in the 
Fort Greene National Bank, 118 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, which was 
closed on Saturday. 

There were ten people outside the 
doors when the bank opened at 9 
o’clock this morning and about fifty 
more had arrived within a half 
hour. They were orderly and took 
their turns cheerfully. 


vig: rights guaranteed all na- 

hs by treaty. 

Na APPEALS FOR 

A gone — Aug. 19 (UP). 
ernment appealed ur- 

to all Chinese 


Tokio Screen, 
Stage Features | 
War on China 


TOKIO, Aug. 19. — Japanese 
militarists ha ordered the 


country as a result of the newest 
in of China. 


anese out of the French Concession. 
The trucks were halted by the crowd 
which constantly is on, watch, the 
owner was arrested and turned over 
to Chinese police as a traitor. 

The people are also helping the 
troops in every way possible behind 
the lines, building barricades and 
fortifications. 

Chinese truck-drivers are volun- 


.| teering in droves to aid the armed 
forces defending Shanghai. 


The population is keeping a spe- 
cial watch not only on Japanese 
and suspected Chinese traitors, but 
also on the local Russian White 
Guards who fled to this city after 


the Bolshevik Bexojution. 
. 4x 
Billion in 7 Weeks 


WASHINGTON, 
Government spending crossed the 
$1,000.000,000 dollar mark during 
the first seven weeks of the 1938 
fiscal year and at the same time 


the national debt increased to an- | 


other new high, the Treasury’s 
daily statement from Aug. 17 dis- 
closed — = 


Liberal House 


Group Issues 
Open letter 


Foes of Peace in Spain, 
China Denounced by 
Progressives 


(Continued & from Page 1) 


working farmers” hi have yet fo be 
provided for, they said. 

On the question of court reform, 
the progressives asserted that the 
| “fight is not over.” They felt con- 


ican people are not satisfied with | 
a few decisions from a frightened 
court.” 

“We feel that the American people 
still look to Congress not only for 
the assurance but for the reality 
of legislation which will 
judicial assassination of 
mental reforms.” 

The letter closed with this pledge: 

“We progressives, as 
planning for the struggles of the 
next session of Congress and as 


funda- 


liberty-loving citizens, go back tu 


join the people in their fight for a 
better life. To do otherwise would 
be to betray them—for we have only 
just begun to fight.” 


to death on the spot. The other 


Newspapers are filled with reports | 


Aug. 19 (UP).— | 
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Weir Thues Beat 


3 Union Leaders 


New Cumberland Hearing Told of Attacks on 
C. I. O. Steel Organizers by Hatchet 
Men Near Weirton 


(Continued from Page D 


told how he had encountered 
trouble nowhere except in Weirton 
and Steubenville where Weirton 
Steel has mills. 


COAL MINER 


A thin weather-beaten 40-year- 
old coal miner, whose testimony 
was decisive and often witty, Rus- 
sen was born in Bradley, Ohio, 13 
miles from Steubenville, across the 


worked in that area all of his life. 
He worked in the coal mines until 
1934 when he became an organizer 
for the United Mine Workers and 
later for the S. WO. C. 

He described his careful meas- 
ures to avoid difficulties with civil 
authorities. In every town which 
he entered, he said, he a 
the mayor and the sheriff, identi- 
fied himself and inqured as to local 
ordinances so that he should be 
able to avoid violating them. 

Practically all of the mill under 
his jurisdiction on both sides of 
the Ohio River are now organized 
practically 100 percent, he said, and 
now have union contracts. These 
include eight mills of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, two of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, and 
many independent companies. 


NO VIOLENCE 


He said that there was no vio- 
lence or disturbance in mills of any 
of these companies, and relations 
under the S. W. O. C. contract have 


all parties. 

In Weirton, however, he found a 
completely different situation. He 
| told of meetings of Weirton Steel 
workers in the woods two miles out- 
side of West Steubenville. 
_ He said that on a number of oc- 
casions he said that his car was 
being followed. He said a black Ford 
Sedan tried to wreck his car on the 
road four times. 

On the following night July 31. 
1936, he said that he was driving 


with Joe Haver the owner of a lo- 
cal garage, on one of Steubenville’s 


rougher streets to determine what 
was wrong with his car. 


HIT ON HEAD 


When the car came to a virtual 
stop the cause of a particularly 
rough spot, he told of how he “was 
hit over the head and pulled out 
of the car.” 


He told of how four or five men 
jumped on him, beat him, 9 
on him with their feet, and how he 
finally pulled himself under his car 
“to keep from getting killed.“ 

By this time a crowd had col- 
lected, and police had been called. 

Haver, Russen said, managed to 


prevent 


legislators | 


escape and drove to Wheeling and 
stayed there for several days, afraid 


 fident, they said, that the “Amer- | of his life. 


| THREATENED WITNESSES 


| When Russen came out of the 
hospital, he visited some of the wit- 
| nesses who collected during his 
beating. He said that they told him 
that they had been visited and in- 
formed “that their homes would be 
blown up if they testified.” 

| Richard Riscer, an elderly man 
with curly grey hair, who worked 
for Weirton Steel until the 1933 
| strike and was never rehired, and a 
prohibition officer in 1924, told how 
he had been mercilessly beaten 
while an organizer for the S. W. O. C. 
Riser has liven in Steubenville for 
28 years. 


river from Weirton and lived and 


been amicable and satisfactory to. 


ing was found in the car, but he 
was told to get out of the state. 


FORCED TO GET OUT 


The final witness of the day 
one of the most colorful was youth- 
ful, tall, dark Steve Barrone, the 
constable of Butler District of Han- 
cock County, which includes Weir- 
ton and Holiday's Cove. Barrone was 
elected last November because he 


was a union organizer. 


4,000 VOTES 


He received more than 4,000 votes 
in the ocratic primaries, and 
about the same in the elections. 
Claude Conway, leader of the 
Hatchet Gang, ran for the same 
office in the Republican Primaries, 
and was defeated, receiving only 
200 votes. 


He told of several beatings given 
him by members of the Hatchet 
Gang. He also described beatings 
of Kenneth Koch, union organizer, 
in charge of Weirton, who has not 
yet testified. 


Bennie Costello, notorious member 
of the Hatchet Gang, and beaten 
up by Costello and other members 
of the Hatchet Gang. 

On another occasion he described 
how he and Kenneth Koch were 
beaten while distributing copies of 
Steel Labor, union publication, at 
the mill gates. 


SLEPT ON PORCH 


On still another occasion he told 
how Koch and he slept on the 
porch of Koch’s house to guard the 
latter's automobile, tow. they saw a 
brown Chevrolet with license No. 
#805 loitering around, and how, 
later, bricks were discovered which 
had smashed the windows inside 
the car.. 

Corporation counsel kept up 
their constant fire of objections and 
exceptions during the day's testi- 
mony. Barrone's testimoy, which 
was particularly damaging to the 
company, was subjected to heavy 
cross-examination. 


British Clipper Leaves 
New York for England 


PORT WASHINGTON, N. F. 
Aug. 19 (UP).—Imperial Airways 
fiying boat Caledonia took off at 
6:45 A.M. (EDT) today for Mon- 
treal on the first leg of another 
trans-Atlantic survey flight. The 
‘plane will go to Botwood, N. F., 
from Montreal and _ thence to 
Southampton, England, via — 
Ireland. 


* 


He told how he was accosted by | 


Reopen R R. R. 
Negotiations, 
Men Demand 


Protests from All. Over 
Country Seek 20-Cent 
Wage Increase 


(Continued from Page 1) 
newspapers that the wage protest 
committee of Commu- 


man of the system federation, told 
the meeting he would personally 
send a similar protest to his in- 
ternational president. 


The official report of the North- 


western system federation just out 
protests against — five cents in- 
t and 


Railroad . 
in the name of the Rail Wage 
Protest Committee: 

“We are in possession of informa- 
tion that you informed the Associ- 
ated Press that the wage. protest 
committee at the Atlantic Hotel 
consists of Communists, CIO and 
radical element. If this statement 
be true, we demand an apology. We 
can verify that every member pres- 
ent represents a legitimate organ- 
ization concerned only in this wage 
controversy.” 

Wm. G. Harvey, Secretary Mil- 
waukee Local Federation No. 76 also 
wrote Harrison, in part his letter 
says: 

“George M. Harrison used very 
poor judgment when he called a 
group of first class railroad union 
men Communists and CIO agita- 
tors. We presented our protest by 
letters and telegrams and it was 
done in a gentlemanly and orderly 
manner. We are not convinced 


that the wage settlement was all 


that could have been had and we 
are still dissatisfied.” 

The protest committee in another 
letter signed by Wm. Harvey and 
Curt Sachs of Milwaukee and Z. M. 
Church of Chicago says in part: 

“To tell us the railroads have not 
got the money is true if you agree 
that the big steal of the bankers 
and other robbers should continue 


to go on but if it is necessary to 


stop that thievery by forcing the 
railroads into government owher- 
ship so that we might pull our- 
selves out of the class of the poor- 
est paid workers, then we want that 
program carried out.” 

ts from St. Paul and Minne- 
a show that the fight to re- 
open negotiations is in progress. 
The Twin City Railroad Confer- 
ence of Non-operating Crafts passed 
two resolutions Monday. One calls 
for the chief executives to serve 
notice on the managements 
to. re-open negotiations for the ad- 
ditional 16 cents an hour and other 
demands. The other calls for for- 
mation of a permanent association 
of the 14 crafts of the two cities. 


Twins in Excellent Shape 
After Caesarian Birth 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 19. (UP). 
Mrs. Marie Jones, 20, and her twin 
girls, who were delivered yesterday 
by a Caesarian operation, were all 
in excellent condition W the 
hospital reported. 

A few hours after she revived 
from the anesthetic, Mrs. Jones was 
able to hold the girls in her arms 
and pose for photographs. 

Each girl weighed six pounds. 
They were “as alike as two rose 
buds,” a nurse said, and they were 


quiet and healthy. 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19. 
ne following is text of the 
“Open letter to the American 
People” by Representatives Ger- 
ald Boileau. Jerry O Connell, John 
Coffee, John T. Bernard and 
Henry G. Teigan: 

“The Congres of the United 
States is adjourning at a critical 
time. 

“We are going to a people, who, 
perplexed life and death prob- 
lems, look us for help and en- 
couragement; and they are right- 
fully ‘entitled to expect the Con- 
gress and the Administration to 
enact whatever legislation is neces- 
sary to enable them to escape des- 
titution and poverty and to pursue 
a decent and prosperous life. 

“On the morning of Nov. 4, 1936, 
the great mass of the American 
people believed that they were on 
the threshold of a new life With 
heart and brain they echoed Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's pledge on that 
memorable night in Madison 
Square Garden when he warned 
reaction that we had only just be- 
gun to fight for some of the things 
that would make life less burden- 
some. 

“TO REDUCE HOURS” 

“Of course we will continue to 
seek to improve working conditions 
for the workers of America,” the 
President had declared, adding, To 
reduce hours overlong, to increase 
wages that spell starvation, to end 
the labor of children, to wipe out 
sweatshops, Of course we con- 
tinue every effort to end monopoly 


in business, to support collective 
, to stop unfair compe- 

tions, to dishonorable 

practices. For all these we have 


only just begun to fight.” 


But reaction refused to accept de- 


feat. Seven months after the elec- 

r 
e 

States felt constrained to announce 

that “one third of our po 

the overwhe 

is in agricul 


the President of the United 


D 


727,000 people, it was officially an- 
nounced, will soon be dropped 
from WPA employment. How seri- 
ous this situation is will be rea- 
lized when it is remembered that 
the recent meeting of the United 
States conference of Mayors de- 
clared that 75 per cent of those 
laid off will have to apply for 
relief, and many of those who will 
be forced to do so will have to 
ask communities that either have 
no funds for relief or are not al- 

‘lowed to give relief under their 
laws. 


The promise of a really protec- 
tive wages and hours bill for m- 
dustrial and agricultural laborers 
has been mutilated and buried. 
What wage increases have been won 
by labor are being eaten away by 
the rapidly increased cost of live 
ing. 


Anti-progressive forces have en- 
abled the millionaire and billion- 
aire families’ of America to avoid 
bearing their just share of the tax 
burden. The result is that work- 
ers, farmers, professionals and 
other middle class citizens in the 
lowér income brackets must carry 
: heavily disproportionate tax bur- 

en. 


KILLED ANTI-LYNCH BILL 


Though House. Progressives suc- 
ceeded in having an anti-lynching 
measure adopted, one-tenth of the 
population once again must con- 
tinue an existence under the 
shadow of the knout, the rope and 
the torch because of Senate failure 
to enact such a law. 


Not satisfied with this wrecking 
‘work, reaction is determined not 
only to whittle the Wagner Act but 


| 


| i 


538 


Text of Open Letter By House 


Liberals | 


The fight for court reform is 
not over. This is true despite the 
hopes and activities of certain 
so-called liberals who did the 
shock brigade work for those 
elements who wish to frustrate 
and nullify the attempts of the 
representatives of the people to 

-needed economic 
and social legislation. We feel 


We feel that the American peo- 

ple still look to Congress not only 

for the assurance but for the re- 

_ality of legislation which will 
prevent judicial assassination of 
fundamental reforms. 

The farm tenancy problem grows 
more acute. There still remains the 
necessity for an effective measure 
which recognizes the extent of ten- 
ancy and allows democratic control 
of the program by working farmers 
themselves. The big corporations 
and wealthy farmers have 1 
vided for. In addition we feel that 
farm program should be enacted 
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he said, have mek forgotten nor 
could we ever forget the aid given 
us France in the dark days of the 
American Revolution.” 

And recently, the appeal of Sec- 
retary Hull to the nations of the 
world in the interest of the great 
cause of peace, convince us that, 
the administration has taken a 
9 step in the right direc- 

on ‘ 


JOB FOR PROGRESSIVES 


It remains for us progressives, for 
others in Congress sincerely desir- 
ous of preserving peace, and for 
people generally, to so shape 
our legislative policy that arrogant 
aggressors and peace-breakers shall 
at least know that American policy 
is not a standing invitation to them 
to do elsewhere what they did in 
Spain—to do what is now being 
done in China. In the light of all 
this, must we not consider that the 
United States may be next unless, 
we, as a people, and a government, 
morally strengthen the peace forces 
of the World? 
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The Origin of U. 8. 


Communist Pa rty 


Fundamental Policies on Correct Road to Soe 
cialism—Party Grew Fast After 
Curbing Sectarianism 


In connection with the 18th 
anniversary of the Communist 
Party on Sept. 1, the Daily 
Worker is publishing sections of 
William Z. Foster’s book, “From 
Bryan to Stalin,“ on the origin 
and development of the Commu- 
nist Party. 


By William Z. Foster 


ARTICLE III. 


The first important step of the 
Communist Party against sectar- 
janism and towards mass work was 
the organization of the Workers 
Party in December, 1921, as its le- 


WILLIAM z. FOSTER 


gal expression. The Communist 
Party itself, however, continued to 
exist as an underground Party, it 


being commonly referred to as 
“Number one,” while the Workers 
Party was “Number two,” until the 
underground Party was finally li- 
quidated at the end of 1923. 

The Party, henceforth, every- 
where became active in election 
struggles, and in 1924 it placed its 
first national candidates on the 
ballot. The C. P. endorsed the La- 


its attention seriously to the ques- 
tion of the Negroes ahd the farm- 
ers. In August 1925, the Workers 
Party adopted the name of Work- 
ers (Communist) Party and in 
March 1929, it was renamed the 
Communist. Party. 
UNION STRUGGLES 


With the affiliation of the T. U. 
E. L. forces in 1921 the Party start- 
ed immediately to take an active 
part in the many trade union 
struggles of the period. 

In Chapters XII and XIII, I have 
reviewed in detail these big move- 
ments: the great strikes of 1921-23, 
Labor Party, and recognition of the 
Soviet Union. 

For the first time in American 


left wing history, the Leninist policy 


of the united front was applied and 
with immediate and huge success. 
This success was a striking prac- 
tical demonstration of the applica- 
bility of the Communist class strug- 
gle program to the United States. 
Although small in membership, the 
Communist Party rapidly became a 
real factor in the American class 
struggle; white the Socialist Party, 
following its line of reformism, sank 
lower and lower into impotence. 

But this rapid shedding of left“ 
sectarianism and advance of mass 
leadership by the Party soon re- 
ceived a rude setback through a 
combination of developments, all re- 


1923 of the Coolidge “prosperity” 
period which, with its many capi- 
talist illusions, B. & O. plan, class 
collaboration, sapped the fighting 
spirit of the workers and conse- 
quently reduced the Communist | 
Party’s field of action. 
The second was the disastrous 
split at the Chicago Labor conven- 
tion, July, 1923, which broke the 
united front of the Communists 
with the Progressives and thereby 
tended greatly to isolate the Com- 
munist Party from the masses. 
The third was the persistence, 
from 1923 on for several years, of a 
serious faction fight within the 
Party that weakened still further 
the Communist Party’s mass work. 


A HEALTHY PARTY 


During the seven years of eco- 
nomic ¢risis the Communist Party 
has proceeded at a faster pace with 
its ideological and organizational 
Under Comintern 


bor Party and also began to turn 


the fight for Pore mI the 


munist Party’s remaining left“ 
and toward a broad 
united front policy. The C.P. is 


in this country. 

Its position on this question is 
summed up by the slogan “Commue 
nism is 20th Century Americanism.” 


to the united front. 

The Party is also redoubling its 
fight for a legal existence. In the 
light of American revolutionary 
traditions of 1776 and 1861, it dee 
mands the right to function freely 
as a mass revolutionary party. I8 
repudiates accusations of advocate 
ing violence, and flings these back 
against the organized capitalist tere 
rorist gangs of vigilantes, strikee 
8 and RK. K. K. 

In the two chapters 1 
have given an outline of some 
the major mass struggles led of 


supported by the Communist Part 


forces in the crisis period, include 
ing the big 1930-33 movement of 
the unemployed, the veterans’ and 
2 movement of the 1930 T. U. 

strikes and the many strike 
— of the unorganized and 
the trade unions in the 1933-35 
period. These big mass movements, 
producing radical reprecussions far 
and wide in the labor movement 
(of which the left turn in the Soe 
Clalist Party and the development 
of the great C. LO. movement are 
outstanding examples) had facilie 
tated the broadening of the united 
front program of the Communist 
Party. 

Now, more than ever, the Come 
munist Party is playing an active 
role in the class struggle on a broad 
united front basis. Here I can mene 
tion only a few of its chief activi- 
ties at the present time. It has 
mobilized a support of at least 
5,000,000 workers and others in sup- 
port of the Workers Unemployment 
Insurance Bill (H.R. 2827). It is 
Playing an important part in the 
American Youth Congress, which 
at its convention in Cleveland,, July 
3, 1936, had 1,400 delegates repre- 
senting a membership of 1,700,000. 

IN FIGHT ON WAR 

The Communist Party is likewise 
a vital factor in the American 
League Against War and Fascism, 
a movement which held its third 
congress in Cleveland, in January 
1936, with an attendance — 
delegates from 1,840 


of 3,291,906 members. The — 5 


role was also one of central im- 
portance in the organization of the 
great united front National Negro 
Congress in Chicago, February, 
1936, of 817 delegates representing 
1,200,000 members organized in 
trade unions, churches, youth clubs, 
etc. In all these united front move- 
ments the Communist Party is an 
official participant. 

In the vitaliy important drive of 
the C.1.0. to organize the steel, 
auto, rubber and other industries, 
the Communist Party is playing a 
big part by mobilizing all its many 
forces for active organizational 
work. In the developing Farmer- 
Labor Party movement the Com- 
munist Party is also a most im- 
portant factor. This was acknowl- 
edged when, at the June 30, 1936, 
Farmer-Labor Party conference in 
Chicago, attended bv vrominent 
leaders of the Farmer-L3bor Party, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and many local labor parties, 
the Communist Party delegates were 
officially seated. 


. FIGHT FOR UNITY 


Another most important activity 
of the Communist Party is its mill- 
tant fight against the suspension 


in| of the C.I.O. by the A. F. of L. 


Executive Council. If. up to the 
present writing, 20 State federa- 
tions. 70 city central bodies, several 
international unions and hundreds 
of local unions have protested the 
suspensions, a large share of the 
credit must go to the Communist 
Party, as the C.I.O. has displayed 


little activity in this respect and 


the S. P. has been quite dormant, 
as usual. : 2 
Besides all these broad move- 
ments, the Communist Party is also 
carrving on manv other united 
front activities, with the Socialist 
Party. with company unions, Amer- 
ican Legion units, and Townsend 
clubs. The Party is also playing 
an important and increasing role 
in the great awakening that is tak- 
ing place among the intellectuals, 
more and more of these elements 
becoming involved in the Party’s 

united front activities. 
Especially, through the Young 
Communist League are the Com- 
munists also making head 
among the vital strata of the yo 
In short, the Communist Party 18 


becoming a major factor in the 


American class struggle. 
GROWS STEADILY 


Where the fight is the hottest 
there the Communist Party is to 
be found, organizing the toilers for 


a united front stand against the 


exploiters. Due to its correct poli- 
cies, the Party enjoys a healthy 
unity and grows steadily. Its re- 


934,—26 ,000; 
1935—30,000: 1936—41,000: plus 13,- 
000 members in the Young Com- 
munist League, or 54,000: * all. 
are very —— with 
the great revolutionary tasks ahead, 
Besides the Communis: Party hes 
many glaring weaknesses and insuf- 
ficiencies still to be corrected. But 
the important thing 
Party is on the right track, its fun- 


vely. 
This is amply proved by the revo- 
l ay roe — og record 
of growth and progress, 
parison with the historical failure 
of the reformist Socialist Party. 
It all goes to show that in the many 
years’ long fight between rights 
and lefts in the American revolu- 


other to speak his- 
torically name of the Amer- 
ican people. At correctly puts for- 
ward its revolutionary pro- 
; : and present- 
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C. P. Nominee Enters 
Cleveland Race As 
Martin Withdraws 


CIO-Endorsed Candidate Quits in Favor of Demo- 
cratic Choice—Communists- Will Work 
for Unity Against Reaction 


By E. C. Greenfield 


(Daily Worker Ohio Bureau) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Betraying his sup- 
porters, Thomas J. Martin, independent candidate with 
CIO endorsement, withdrew from the mayoralty race today 


in favor of John McWilliams, 


machine. Immediately after Martin's withdrawal the Com- 


munist Party filed 5,000 signatures ® 


the choice of the Democratic 


to place Carl Winter on the ballot 
as its candidate. 

Martin got the endorsement of 
the CIO after he entered the race 
as an independent. The CIO ac- 
cepted him without enthusiasm in 
view of Martin's attempt last year 
to get the regular Democratic en- 
dorsement. 

Sharp criticism of Martin was 
voiced by Philip Schoenberg, chair - 
man of the Political Actions Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland CIO Indus- 
trial Council in an interview. 


SELL-OUT 
Martin's withdrawal, Schoenberg. 
indicated, would be regarded ab a 
sell-out and double-cross by the 


rank and file of the CIO and A. . 


of I. unions that supported him. 

The CIO explained Schoenberg, 
had merely endorsed Martin as the 
only candidate with labor connec- 
tions in the field, who promised to 
run on a progressive platform. 

We had endorsed Martin as a 
candidate around whom the prog- 
ressive forces in Cleveland would 
rally in a fight against reaction,“ 
said the Industrial Council chair - 
man. 

“Until the time that Martin ac- 
tually withdrew, he gave no indi- 
cation to us of his intention. I 
had seen Mr. Martin every day and 
he always led me to believe that 
he was going to carry forward the 
fight. I want it definitely under- 
stood that the CIO exacted only 
one promise from Mr. Martin and 
that was that he carry on a prog- 
ressive administration for the peo- 
ple of Cleveland if he were elected.“ 


COUNCIL BLOC 


“When Schoenberg was asked 
steps the CIO would take in view 
of the Martin withdrawal, he re- 
plied, ‘We will be more determined 


viously force candidates like Mar- 
tin to withdraw. A more deter- 
mined effort Will be made to elect 
@ progressive bloc in the council. 
This means a fight to win the wards 
for people’s political action.” 

Recent victories in Akron and 
Canton by Labor's Non-Partisan 
League, had encouraged Cleveland 
workers. . Martin’s defection now 
weakens the movements to defeat 
Mayor Harold Burton, reactionary 
Republican. 

Winter, the Communist candi- 
date, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“In entering the primary as 
Communist candidate for Mayor 
of Cleveland, I shall energetically 
continue the efforts my Party has 
exerted thus far toward uniting 
the forces of labor and all pro- 
gressive forces to fight against 
reaction. We earnestly hope that 
the splendid beginning already 
being made in this city to unite 
the labor movement and all pro- 
gressive forces for such inde- 
pendent political campaign for 
progress and democracy against 
reaction will continue to. grow. 


ABOLISH POVERTY. 


“The Communist Party believes 
that the toiling people will be 
permanently secure in their life 
and liberty when they have abol- 
ished capitalism and established 
a Socialist order. But in these 
elections, the need of the com- 
mon people is to prevent reaction 
from extending its grip on our 
city government. For this, there 
is needed a firm union of all pro- 
gressive, liberty-loving people, re- 
gardiess of any difference on 
other matters. Only such a united 
progressive front can beat back 
the menace of the Chamber of 
Commerce crowd, the union 
busters, the fascist-minded groups 
whether they operate through a 
Burton or McWilliams. 

“During this election campaign, 
as heretofore, we shall be found 
in the front ranks of those 
genuinely desiring to defend and. 
further progress and shall ever be 
ready to work with all other 
gressive forces to that end, re- 
gardiess of the defection of any 
individual. The splendid primary 
victories of the people of Akron, 
Canton and Massillon have blazed 


3 CENSURED 
BY DOCKERS 
IN ClO FIGHT 


Vote 2, 700-300 Against 
Officials Who Try. to 
Reopen Q Question: 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 19.—By 
a vote of 2,700 to 300 San Francisco 
longshoremen at.a special meeting: 
here voted to censure three promf- 
nent members of the organization 
for disruptive activity- in sending 
letters to other Pacific Coast ports 
attempting to reopen the question 
of CIO. affiliation. 

The three censured were Joseph 
F. Kennedy, vice-president; Ralph 
Mallen, dispatcher; and Henry 
Schrimpf, delegate to the Central 
Labor Council. 

By the same vote the longshore- 
men reaffirmed their desire to go 
down the line with the CIO. In a 
recent coast-wide referendum local 
dock workers voted 2,100 to 800 in 
favor of CIO affiliation. 


VOTE AGAIN * 


Kennedy had published his let- 
ter in the first issue of his own 
four-page sheet known as the “San 
Francisco Longshoremeh.” The 
main thesis of the letter was that 
if local stevedores were given an- 


other chance they would vote to 


remain with the AH. 


this was a miisstatemeht of fact. 

Bridges read letters from Julius 
G. White, member of the San Fran- 
cisco longshore union, to AFL Pres- 
ident William Green. White sought 
Green’s advice in “preventing” the 
longshoremen from getting a CIO 
charter. The letters were referred 
to the Executive Board of the 
union for study and recommenda- 
tion. 

Kennedy, in his “San Francisco 
Longshoremen,” also attempted to 
reopen the question of sling loads. 
In a coast-wide vote the longshore- 
men recently adopted a standard 
sling load of 2,100 pounds. Kennedy 
tried to create the impression there 
was widespread dissatisfaction on 
this issue, despite the fact that up 
and down the Coast the 2,100 pound 
load was favored by a large majority 
vote. 


* — 


State Intervenes 
In 113 Strikes 
In Month of July 


ALBANY, Aug. 19.—Activities of 


the Division of Industrial Relations 
of the New York State Department 
of Labor during July included: - 


tervention in 113 strikes involving 
67,894 workers, State Industrial 
Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews re- 
ported today. 

Sixty-eight of the strikes, involv- 
ing 47,220, were terminated during 
the month, leaving 45 strikes, in- 
volving 20,674 continuing into Au- 
gust. 

Of the reported July strikes, 53, 
involying 42,497, started during that 
month; 23, involving 37,402, being 
terminated within the month, leav- 
ing. 30, involving 5,095, continuing 
into August. 231 

The five-day strike won by the. 
cloakmakers in New York City ac- 
counts. fer 35,000 of those involved 
in the “new”. strikes during July 
Sixty of the July strikes, involving. 
25,397, started previous to that 
month. Of these, 45, involving 9,818, 
were terminated during July, leav- 
ing 15 “old” strikes, involving 5,579, 
continuing into August. 

Of the strikes terminated during 
July, labor won 25, involving 39,343; 
lost 22, involving 2,156, and com- 


the way.” 


promised 21, involving 5,721. 
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The vote at the meeting proved 3 


.| Periénces in the Spanish -conflict 


|ican Committee’s drive for homes 


* 


Backing their pledge of support with 


C. |. O. Unions Picket in A F. of L. Strike 


Congressman Jerry 
of Montana, will speak tonight 
over the National Broadcasting 
Company Blue Network, 9:30-9:45 
(E. T.) on the subject of “The 
Progressive Bloc in Congress, and 
What they Hope to Accomplish.” 


O’Connell, 


Black Pre pares 
To Take Supreme 
Court Oath Soon 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19. (Up) 
Sen. Hugo Lafayette Black prepared. 
today to take the Constitutional 
Oath required of Supreme Court 
Justices despite a petition pending 
before the high tribunal to bar him 
from the bench. 

Issuance by President Roosevelt 
of the official commission naming 
Black an associate justice was und- 
derstood to. be the only formality 
preventing Black from taking the 
oath immediately. He is expected to 
resign from the Senate within a 
few days, a 

It was understood that Black. 
plans to present his credentials to 
Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings as soon as possible, have his 
name inscribed officially as a mem-_ 
ber of the court, then leaye for a 
vacation. 


Major. 3 ta. 
Speak for Phiily 
Spain Committee 


PHILADELPHIA, | Aug. 19. Ala for 
Frederick Lord, who recently flew 
for the Loyalist Government 
Spain, will recall many of his ex- 


‘on the ‘Show Boat” excursion being 
held Aug: 31, 8:30 p. m. on the Wil- 
son Line's: “State of yIvania.” 
Major Lord, while fighting in the 
American air force during the World’ 
War, shot down 22 German Planes 
and one kite balloon: He holds two 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, and 
the Croix de Guerre. 

The “Show Boat” excursion is the 
present phase of the North Amer- 


for Spanish orphan children, one 
such home having already been es- 
tablished by the local chapter of the 
committee. 


Street Blast 
Three manhole covers were blown 
high into the air in Park Avenue, 
between Clinton and Waverly Ave- 
nues, in Brooklyn, this .afternoon 
when accu ulated gases were 
ignited from a smoldering fire 
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in the insulation of an underground 
cable. No one was hu 


Des Moines AF L Moves 
For Harmony With CIO = 


: Proposes Joint Counell to Determine Rights of 
Two Organizations with Power to Hold 
Elections Among Effected Workers 


— 


DES MOINES, Aug. 19 (FP). Attempts to harmonize 

relationships between the A. F. of L. unions and the CIO 
in Des Moines are making headway. At a meeting of the 
Des Moines Trades and Labor Assembly of delegates from 


A. F. of L. unions it was resolved that a joint “peace board” 
be set up to determine jurisdictioné-— — 


over workers in local industries in 
which organization may be con- 
templated. 

The proposed committee would 
consist of three members from each 
organization. Sitting as a board of 
review, it would determine whether 


the CIO or the A. F. of L. would 
conduct unionization in industrial 
units. In case of a disagreement, it 
was proposed that a disinterested 
party be called upon to make the 
decision. 5 

The committee would have power 
to call an election among employes 
itivolved to determine their pref- 
erence in being represented. Al- 
though the proposal has not yet 
been submitted to the CIO, some A. 
F. Of L. members expressed. the 
opinion that the attitude of the 
CLO seemed to be in favor of such 
@ proposal. 

The moye for peace from the A. 
F. of .L..is being made in the face 
of opposition from Sec. James Sout- 
ter of the Assembly. Since the ex- 

pulsion of CIO affiliates Bom the 
. Soutter has led an at- 
tempt at organizational war against 
the CIO. ‘Seah ae 

In making the move for the 
board, Carl E. Linder, representative 
of the local typographical union, 


said: . “There .is a definite slip in 
the labor movement. in Des Moines. 


nan 


Ickes Turns New 
PWA Houses Over 
To N.Y. Agency 


WASHINGTON, A Aug. 19 ur 
In the: presence of Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, Public Works Ad- 
münistrator Harold L. Ickes today 
signed the. lease which turns over 
to the New York City Housing Au- 
thority the $13,500,000 Williamsburg 
— project, largest in the na- 

ion 

This is an example of what can 
be accomplished, " LaGuardia said, 
adding that when the Wagner 
Ho bill “is enacted he would 
be back with plans for a new proj- 
ect to be built ‘with Federal funds. 

The New York Housing Au- 
tnority, first. to which a PWA 
housing project has been turned 
over for the opération and manage- 
ment, # required under the lease 
to rent two-roam apartments at 
approximately $4.73 per week and 
five-room apartments at $6.61 per 
week plus a flat charge for all 
utilities. The lease gives the twelve 
Square blocks to the authority for 
one year at a rent of $192,991. 


N. V. Judge Dies 
SAN BERNARDINO, Cal., Aug. 19 
(UP).—Judge Leon ‘Sanders, 67, 
referee of the Municipal Court of 
New York City, died today of in- 
juries suffered Saturday in an auto- 
mobile accident east of Barstow. 
Coroner R. F. Williams said San- 


| batery 
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ders died of pneumonia, induced by 
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Deportation 


DALLAS THUGS 
BEAT 3 MORE 


motion 


* 


ClO UNIONISTS 


Twelve Men 1 in 
Anti-Union Drive in 
Texas Town 


This brings the total number of 

who have recently been the 
victims of Dallas anti-union vio- 
lence to 12. Although several of 
these people have been kidnaped or 
severely beaten on downtown 
in the height. of . mid-day 


Instead of assuring police geno 
tion for union 
meetings of 

groups, Chief ot Police Rob Jones 
attempted to cut off the rights of 


chief to partially rescind his order. 
He now says it applies only to 
pictures with con- 
troversial, that is, labor subjects. 
The obvious failure of the Dallas 
police to secure civil rights, and to 
make any effort to apprehend any 
of the thugs responsible for vio- 
lence and kidnaping, caused the 
American Civil Liberties Union to 
post a reward of $1,000 for the ar- 
rest and conviction of any of the 
responsible for the beating 
of Vice-President George Baer of 
the United Hat, Cap & Millinery 
Workers Union, and the tarring 
and feathering of Herbert Harris, 
Socialist At the 
same time the AC.L.U. called on 
Gov. Allred to take over the in- 
vestigation, charging that the Dal- 
las police had clearly proved their 
unwillingness to find the guilty 


persons, 3 
President Max Zaritsky of the 


would 

bat collectively with his union 
For he union would call a strike. 
The manufacturers refused to reply 
either to his request for a confer- 
ence or to the request of E. A. El- 
liott, representative of the National 
Labor Relations Board, who asked 
that ‘they confer with him on the 
possibility of a settlement. 

R. K. Daniel, organizer for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, was threatened on the 


Stay Granted 
Mrs. Puentes 


— —. 


we Husband Arrested 
After He Protested 
Tampa Vigilantes 


5 A. Fla., Aug. 19.— The For- 
ida division of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, has been notified by the 
Labor Department that the depor- 
tation of Berta Puentes is being 
deferred pending possible remedial 
le tion.” 

Mrs. Puentes, who entered the 
United States in 1924, was arrested 
and held for deportation to Cuba in 
January, 1937, on the charge of 
giving false nationality at the time 
of her entry. Her arrest followed 
that of her husband, Lorenzo Puen- 
tes. 

Lorenzo Puentes, member of Local 
500 of the International Cigar 
Makers’ Union was arrested and 
held for deportation to Cuba, after 
he pressed charges of assault and 
against Lawrence Ponder, 
leader of the vigilantes, who broke 
up the Earl Browder presidential 
rally on Oct. 25, 1936. Lorenzo's 17- 
year-old son, Wilfredo Puentes, was 
also arrested and held for depor- 
tation at the instigation of vigilante 
elements. 

The Florida 
American Committee for Protection 


22 


| of Foreign Born, which have been 
endorsed by the Florida Federation 


of. Labor, have waged a campaign 
to. defeat this attack of vigilante 
groups and prevent the deporta- 
tion of these three members of the. 
Puenter family. 


Capone Appeals 
New Jail Term 
After Release 


‘CHICAGO, Aug. 19 (UP)—An 
attorney for Al Capone said today 
he would appeal a Federal Court 
ruling that the former Chicago gang 
leader must serve a‘ year in the 
Cook County Jail here after com- 


pleting his Federal term at Alca-. 


2j Teitebaum said his ap- 


peal woul 
that Capone was sentenced. twice 


for * same offense and therefore 


placd in double jeopardy.” 
— was sentenced to 10 years 


m the Federal prison and one year. 
im the county jail on an income 
tax evasion charge. He will be eli- 


for release from Alcatraz in 


division and the 


d be based on the charge, 


phone with a beating if he did not 
leave town at once. 


Steel Union 
Wins Its 26th 
Pact in Philly 


(10 8 Endorses 
Schwellenbach-Allen 
WPA Job Bill 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19 (FP) .— 
With the return to Work of em- 
ployes to the Roberts and Mander 
Stove Co. of Hatboro and its sub- 
sidiary, the Hatboro Foundry Co., 
with an agreement giving them 
higher wages and a 40-hour week, 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee marked up its 26th pact in 
the Philadelphia area. 

On Aug. 11, a preliminary agree- 
ment was reached between ‘the 
union and the company whereby 
the union, which had begun a.sit- 
down on July 1, agreed to evacu- 
ate. The company, which on July 
29 asked the U. S. District Court for 
an injunction ousting the strikers, 
agreed to withdraw its petition as 
well as an action for trouble dam- 
ages under the Clayton Act. 


PHILLY CIO BACKS 
WPA JOB BILL 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19.— The 
City Council of the Philadelphia 
CIO endorsed the Schwellenbach--! 
Allen resolution at its last meeting, 
and ordered that copies of-the res- 
olution be transmitted to all af- 
filiated unions and organizations 
with the recommendation of 495 
proving it. 


TransportWorkersonAis 
O., Aug. 19 (FP).—Local 
1, Transport Workers. Union, found 
a warm spot in the hearts of 
Akronites when it went on the air 
to protest a reduction in the num- 
bar of bused _and streetcars. the 
n Transportation 
1 a radio speech oe a local 
station, J. A. Smith, union secre- 
tary, said that the “service has al- 
ready been curtailed more than the 
traffic will bear.” 
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ROBERT LA FORGIX 


‘Heroic Italian longshoreman who 
joined our ranks in the course of 


Ohio Communist Party to Recruit 1 00 Members 4 Week *. 


State Conference 
Plans to Fulfill” 


Enlistment Quotas 


Cleveland, Canton, Kent, Lorain, Bellaire, Akrow : 
Steubenville, Wheeling, Weirton, Mas- 


a 


sillon, Other Cities Represented Oe 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 19.—The Communist. Party 10 
Co Ohio has already taken measures in all the industrial come 
hop | ters of the state to develop the Party recruiting drive. 
An extraordinary conference of section organize, 
section membership directors, and two to three outstan 


Fur Union 


minority 3 N 


millinery workers’ union arrived in H. 
Da 


ore Brighton Beach. 


Labor Board 


Sets Goodrich 


Party builders from each ton n 
Ohio, was held in Canton to 

up the sole question of 
the . Representatives 
present from the folowing 
Cleveland, Canton, Akron, 
Lorain, Steubenville, Bellaire, 


n Strikes at 
Washington Zirkin 
and Sons Shop 


ARRON. O., — 19.—Over the 
protest of the Goodrich Rubber 
Company, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board set Aug. 26 and 27 
for an election to determine col- 
lective bargaining represntatives for 
the workers of its plants. 

The United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
requested the election. 

The Goodrich Co. argued that its 


terstate commerce rules. 


BROPHY PROTESTS NAVY 
YARD ELECTION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 19.— 
John Brophy, director of the CIO, 
today protested to Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson against. the election 
for bargaining representatives con- 
ducted by officials of the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard yesterday. Brophy 
demanded that provisions be made 
for an election that will enable 
Local 17, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
to participate. 


FUR UNION STRIKES 
AT ZIRKIN SHOP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.— 
The International Pur Workers 
Union, CIO, called a strike against 
i and Sons, the only fur 
shop that is still not under con- 
tract with the ‘eee here. The 
refused to negotiate a 


company 
contract with the, udien. 


18 JAILED IN “DERBY 
SPORTWARE STRIKE 


Eighteen arrests today at the Derby 
Sportware Co. where a strike has 


number of workers jailed. 

Today's arrests followed a clash 
between strikebreakers who were 
protected by police and pickets. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 19. 
to “abide by the rules of the A. F. 
of L.,“ 10 locals affiliated with CIO 
international unions were ousted 
from the Central Labor Union here 
last night. 


Union Men Put on Train 


LAUREL, Miss., Aug. 19 (FP).— 
Because they were believed to be 
CIO. organizers, two men 
taken from a local hotel early in 
the morning and put on a north- 
bound train by a mob of 30 men. 

Since Gov. White has announced 
his program of “industrialization,” 
a nice term for a policy of induc- 
ing sweatshop labor to come to the 
state, labor organizers have been 
meeting rough treatment from So- 
called friends of law and order.“ 

In spite of these tactics, union or- 
ganization is 


— 


— 


Dies from Heat 

JERSEY CITY, N. J., Aug. 19 
(UP).—Mrs. Johanna Byrnes, 74. 
was found dead in bed today by 
ner son John, who went to her 
room to awaken her. Death was 
attributed by physicians to the 
heat. 


Election Date 


‘sary celebration of our Party. | 


products were not subject to in- 


“HERKIMER; N. V., Ate 10—/ 


been in progress for five days 
brought to more than 50 of the 


—On the basis of a vote pledging 


were | 


ton, Wheeling, Massillon, 3 

Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield 3 

Columbia. 4 
The conference adopted 

sals for Se as until Sept. 24, 

day on which Earl Browder 

in Cleveland at the. 18th 


of the objectives set was: To 
100 new members per week in O 
until Sept. 24. Speakers at the 
ference were unanimous in 


members can be rapidly , 
into the Party during the next, 70 
months. ss 
Here is what the representative a 
had to say: 3 
FROM COLUMBUS 


i 
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recruiting 
We not only ask 


Eg 


i 


| the wives into the Pary. 
FROM CL..VELAND 

In our auto unit, we make lists. 
our prospects, and our ip 
| director checks up each ‘Wie 1 
what we have done with this worker, 
The Daily Worker has 
tremendous role in our recruitir 
We give sample subscriptions. ! 
sample copies to our prospects Tt 


ularly. 


„ ee 


unit of 21 women 
only a few weeks 
five members. We are 


how our Party can help 
their lot. 


Promise Day Off - pe 
CHICAGO, Aug. 19.—The county 
board of commissioners has 
ised to give employes of the 
Hospital one day off each week: 
compliance with a new state lav. 
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WHAT’S ON 
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18 words, oe, Monday te Sat- 
8e additional word. 
12 Noon. Sun- 
Payments must 
will not 


RATES: 
urday, $1 Sunday, 
DEADLINE: Weekdays, 
day, Friday, 12 noon. 
be made in advance or notice 
appear. aos." 
Today 
ola ae ART EXHIBIT. Moscow's full 
reproductions of Degas, Van — 
St. 


Gauguin. nga * now 
E. 13th 


ira at ony — 50 


oe IN THE BREEZE under the 
trees Lawn Party!! Surprise entertain- 
ment????? , Refreshments. Proceeds for 
Marchers to Washington. 106 West 133rd 
St. Ausp.: Workers Alliance Harlem Coun- 
cil, 8:30 P.M. 

COME ALL FOR A SWELL EVENING. 
Air Cooled Ten Byck Studio. Benefit, 
“March to Washington.” Entertainment, 
bind, refreshments. 116 W. 2ist St. 
Ausp.: Muncipal & Health Project., City 
Projects Council. 8:30 P.M. 

Moors UNION COCKTAIL Party!!!! 
Dancing, eXtertainment, 202 Sixth Ave. 
8:30 P.M. Subs. 250, 

Tomorrow. 

THRILLS! DANCING! Swimming Stars! 
Lido water frolic Saturday Eve. Ballroom, 
Terrace Outdoor Pool, Orchestra. 146th 
St. and 7th Ave. Tickets: S0c. Door, 


4? shiments, — Cege — 
ment, refreshments * 
ical Bureau Aid 88 — Howe 
2397 Far N Bird. — Wavecrest 
Stat ion. Far 8 30 PM. 
BRIGHTON u ” FESTIVAL!!! 
Concert Dance. Movies. Rysian Artist 
— Come support the IW. o. cen- 
220 on Beach. OPM 1 


Coming 
GARDEN PARTY ON SUNDAY'!!!! Play 


ping. „ quoits—badminton in spagious 
nemg. r refresh- 
ments. 4 PM. to midnight. 329 West 


1939. en 
. Judge W Wilker- = he — : 


_BEAR MOUNTAIN!!!! Via the 
Sail 


embers =, Bere 
the Committee for the Advancement’ 1 
Progressive Youth Action in 


Harlem. 
Tickets which 


2105. Seventh Ave. Shae 

| just $1.00, are for sale at all ae 

Bring your Ar and meet us at Bat- a1 
AM. Steamer leaves ab 


tery Park at 9 
9:15 A.M. Auspices: Committee for 
Advancement of Progressive Youth 
in Harlem. 


—— 
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Chicago, III. 

ND ANNUAL BOAT OUTING, 
2and, 8 ; 

return, three and one-quarter 
afloat each way and four and ; 
half hours ashcre. Dancing, a 
entertainment. Round trip $2 ( oe ü 
dren $1), 8 leaves Michigan A. “i 
ee at 9 AM. Tickets at 3 1 


Dearborn aso a 
Boston 


ee, 


Th 
P. M. Sym hony 
“ngton assach 
Prankfeld, Micheei Plaberty, 


Brigade. 7 
‘Philadelphia or. 


SHow- 


ON : ARE. 
Tuesday, Aug. ist, 2 P. M. 
Wison Line's 88. Ivan 
Spanish film, Floor 
Meet Major Prederick “tara 


20, Tag 


8 
8 


8 ingly favorable to the just cause of the Chi- 
nese people, should and can be aroused and 
urged to action in behalf of China. 


. 
2 
4 be 


Pittsburgh Bureau: 607 Bige 
Onio 


Cable Address: 
' Harlem Bureau, 200 West 135th St. Tel. 4-8720. 
. Washington Bureau: * 954, National Press Building, 14th and 
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“To the Auto Workers 
At Milwaukee : 


Bureau: 


„We greet the delegates to the second an- 
* nual convention of the United Automobile 


4 „ a 


2 


Workers International Union. 

They are the representatives of a power- 
ful organization who assemble in Milwaukee 
on Saturday. 

It is only a comparatively short time 


since the great sitdown strike at Flint and 
the national organizational drive through 


General Motors. And yet, we see the union 
strongly organized today in the General Mo- 
tors corporation and in other great plants, 
with a membership 350,000 strong. 

One year ago, the total membership was 


4 but 35,000 throughout the country. 


4 
9 


» 


Why has the union made this great 
headway? 

Primarily, it is due to the solidarity of 
the auto workers—to that spirit of unity 
which the CIO and the United Auto Work- 
ers were able to arouse. 

Standing solidly together, the workers 


pere able to overcome the tremendous ob- 


ggtacles put in their path. They were able to 


march through all difficulties, to the tri- 


umph of the union. 

It is that same unity which can solve 
the problems now confronting this strong 
organization. 

Through the welding together still more 


g closely of the union membership and the 


union leadership, this Milwaukee convention 
can make a magnificent contribution to the 
advance of the labor movement. 

It can work out the question of democ- 


racy and discipline within the union ranks. 


It.can set on foot a further sweeping or- 


~ ganizational drive in the Ford Motor Co, 
with its 125,000 workers throughout Amer- 


national agreement with all possible speed— 
and win that national agreement as a result 


of that determination. 


We hail the auto workers in the fine 
progress they have made. We extend to the 
Milwaukee convention the belief and the 
hope that its decisions will lay the basis for 
more far-reaching progress in the year to 
come. 


Rally Support 


For China 


Japanese aggression in Shanghai and 
other parts of China is raging more fiercely 
than ever with Japan going on a war-footing 


in its efforts to subjugate the whole of 


China. 

There is every prospect of this war ex- 
tending. 

Most heartening is the heroic resistance 
of the Chinese people against the superior- 
equipped Japanese armed forces. Despite 
a veritable deluge of bombs from the skies 


and an unceasing rain of shells from Japan's 


war vessels, the Chinese armies in Shanghai 


are pressing the invaders back. 


With military advantages on the side of 


the Japanese imperialists, the Chinese peo- 


_ ple, fighting for their national integrity, are 


acquitting themselves in a manner that is 
arousing the applause and inspiration of all 
enemies of fascist aggression. 

The fight of the Chinese people is the 


Struggle for freedom against imperialist- 
» fascist aggression. A victory of China would 
be a victory for world peace and human 
progress. 


That is why now, in the very midst of 
‘the decisive battles taking place in China, 
‘the American people who are overwhelm- 


Communists in every city of this coun- 
try should organize mass meetings, 


. demonstrations in front of the Japanese 
1 consulates, to protest Japan's aggression 


ern 
reer the heroic resistance 


ol the Chinese people. 


We should not hesitate. Our response 


4 a hould be as immediate as was the defensive 
8 actior of the Chinese people to the dastardly 


sion of their country. 

Every effort should be made to create 
broadest united front and American 
s movement in support of the Chi- 


‘oa Washington should be flooded with ap- 


from individuals and organizations 


8 — | vo r for collective action of this country 


pin the Paciéc. 


It can set itself to the job of winning a 


h all nations who = for peace to bring 


Soviet Union, France and Great 
would block the extensive war schemes of 
the Japanese fascist-militarists. 

By employing the Kellogg Peace Pact and 
implementing it with collective action of the 
powers to meet the conditions in the Pacific 

the United States can take the initiative in 
what is without question the most threaten- 
ing situation since the outbreak of the last 
World War. 

This country by endorsing and advancing 
the proposal of a Pacific Non-Aggression 
Pact can confront Japan with the action of 
peace-loving nations who are cooperating in 
their aim to check Japan’s belligerent moves 
in the Pacific. 

A Pacific Non-Aggression pact, signed 
by the powers who desire peace in the Pacific, 
confronting Japan in the present situation 
would hamper the schemes of the aggressor 


in China. 


The prime requisite of the hour is a real- 
ization of the seriousness and danger of the 
situation in the Pacific and the necessity for 
immediate action to arouse the American 
people for peace. That requires, first of all, 
all support to China, the victim of Japanese 
aggression. 

The Communist Party units, sections, 
city organizations and districts should 

take the initiative. Wherever possible 
picket lines should be thrown around the 
docks where shipments are being made 
with war supplies to Japan. 

Our tasks are clear and definite. We 
should lose no time in * them into 
action. 8 

* 


The Tories Turn 
To Threats 


President Roosevelt's broadside against 
the Trusts and Tories evidently hit home. 

The Liberty League press is reduced al- 
most to incoherency in its bitter anger. 
Enemies of democracy“ is the term that 
fits them to a T. They resort to rage as 
their reply. 

The New York San. die-hard organ, takes 
to babbling about Thomas Babbington Ma- 
caulay. The New York World-Telegram, now 
the voice of the rich tax thieves of the na- 


tion, resorts to its usual hypocritical defense 


of the Tories, in these words: 

“We hope that President Roosevelt con- 
tinues to press his program for more secur- 
ity for the masses. And we hope also in the 
future he shows more faith in the demo- 
cratic processes under the Constitution than 
he did when he. sought a short cut to judicial 
reform by ‘packing’ the Supreme Court in- 
stead of submitting some plan to the people 


in a Constitutional amendment.” 


This unctuous Scripps-Howard sheet 
knows full well that “more security for 
the masses” was precisely the issue at 
stake in the Supreme Court fight. It is 
still the issue which makes the battle for 
the curbing of the court fundamental for 
further American progress. It is this auto- 
cratic tribunal which has been the chief 
enemy and stumbling block against secur- 
ity for the mass of the American people. 

The Scripps-Howard interests also are 
aware that the President’s proposal for curb- 
ing the Court is distinctly within the Con- 
stitution, by a method specifically provided 
for by the Constitution. They are further 
conscious of the fate of the Child Labor 
Amendment—and know that a small and 
corrupt group in a few states can hold up 
an amendment. indefinitely. 

The entire argument is based on bad 
faith. 

It is left to the Herald Tribune, however, 
to hit the lowest levels in its eries of rage. 
This Liberty League sheet professes to be 
shocked at Roosevelt's charge that some of 
those who wrote the Constitution, as it stood 
originally, were champions of monarchy, 
Notably among those was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the idol of the pro-fascist forces today. 

The Herald Tribune’s mouthings merely> 
indicate that it does not know American 


history. For the stand of the Tories back of 


Hamilton for the rule of the privileged and 
for a monarchy is as well written into that 
history as is the pro-fascist treason of the 
Liberty League in 1937. 

And then—the Herald Tribune, in its 
hate, hints strongly at the remoyal of 
Roosevelt from office. 

Scrapping all conceptions of democracy, 
it inveighs against “the dictatorship of the 
majority.” Certainly this is not surprising 
from a newspaper which day in and day 
out champions the dictatorship of the 
“minority—of Wall Street. 

But, continues the Tory organ, that 
public officer who “now proposes” to carry 
through “that kind of majority rule. * 
deserves to be thrown out of office.” 

There is the threat to President Roose- 
velt from the Liberty League camp. They 
tell him brazenly: Put through the people’s 
mandate of Nov. 3, called for by the majority 


Britain 


of the American people, and you will be 


“thrown out of the office.” 
The American people can see from this 


utterance what is afoot. The Tories, through 


their press, indict themselves before the 
people as the fascists ang enemies of democ- 
racy that they are. 

It is incumbent upon the people—particu- 


larly in the Congressional elections of 1938 


— to insist that the majority demands, vie- 


torious in 1936, be speedily carried through. 
The people must strike out, in these elec- 


tions, at the rule of the few—the Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Mellons and their ilk—which 
Tory press wishes to fasten o 


“er 
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World Front 


- By HARRY GANNES 


0 rern diplomatie break with Czecho- 
slovakia speaks volumes. Its surprising 


suddenness above all reveals the existence 


of unexpected explosive factors in the fas- 
cist intervention in Spain. For the rupture 


The London wiseacres comment that this is the 
time that « diplomatic break took place over a 
commercial transaction. They would like to conceal 
the fact that there was nothing commercial at all 


about the transaction. Dictator Salazar was able 
originally to obtain credits and arms from Skoda under 


the pretext of employing them for Portugal's armed 


forces. But French military attaches in Prague and 
leading members of the Czech cabinet pointed out 
that war supplies to Portugal actually meant arming 
Franco, and ultimately Hitler and Mussolini, If Czech 
arnis continued to go to Lisbon, they pointed out, 
Salazar could re-route them to Burgos and Salamanca. 
That would relieve Hitler and Mussolini of some of 
the burden of shipping out their own armaments for 
use against Spanish democracy. The Skoda firm was 
told that this would be in violation of the interests of 
OCzechoslovakia’s national safety and against the treat- 
les with France and the Soviet Union. It would be 
arming the potential enemy and strengthening the 
Fascist aggressors. The Portuguese credits and arms 
shipments were therefore abruptly cancelled. 

The response of Distator Salazar, which 18 of little 
practical significance, exhibits rather the irritation 
and nervousness of Franco's allies. They cannot stand 
the slightest setback. They must respond with the 
most violent outbursts. Evidently, arms from Czecho- 
slovakia meant a great deal to the Portuguese imita- 
tion of Hitler and Mussolini. It must be harder to 
obtain arms elsewhere because the intensification of 


the world war danger makes the Rome-Berlin axis 


wary of depleting its own reserves. 
What hand the British Tory advisers to Salazar 
had in the business is . to be revealed. 


The world money * are agitated. More than 
in any other form of world economy international 
monetary instability marked the continuation and the 
aggravation of the general crisis of capitalism. 


Now the difficulties of the pound sterling, dollar 


and franc are seriously aggravated by the danger of 
the collapse of the Japanese yen. The crisis of the 
franc had already upset the tenuous stability reached 
by the three-power monetary agreement. For some 
time before the Sino-Japanese war the British bank- 
ers had been trying to get the Roosevelt government 


to fix what London thought might be an irrevocable 


relation between the dollar, pound and franc. This 
the Roosevelt government refused to do, seeing in it 
too many advantages to America’s chief 
competitor. eee ee the J. P. 
Morgans and the Liberty Leaguers, fight hard to get 
the Tory bankers’ views.put over in the U. 8. 

A few days ago, W. C. Taylor, acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, in a letter written to Congressman Dirk- 


sen of Illinois set at rest rumors that the Washington 


government would oblige the London bankers by fixing 
the dollar-pound sterling ratio at the level desired by 
the British Tories. He revealed further that interna- 
tional politics and the war danger enter into the whole 
discussion, particularly the Far Eastern situation. He 
said that the U. S. government was ready to discuss 
“stability” but not “fixity.” 
0 

Now the weakness of the yen, the great drop in 
the value of Tokio’s bonds on the world money market, 
have injected a new element of international monetary 
instability. 

On that score, the U. S. is not neutral. Mr. Taylor 
conceded the U. S. Treasury Department’s desire to 
keep the Chinese currency or credit stable. He, fur- 
thermore, admitted the nature of the inter-imperialist 
conflicts and the political factors involved in the in- 
ternational monetary discussions. In his letter to Con- 
gressman Dirksen he said that the monetary agree- 
ment with China (made on the eve of the Shanghai 
war and when Japanese troops were marching against 
North China) “must be treated with the utmost dis- 
cretion” because it involves “foreign relations as well 
as international monetary financial operations.” 

He declined, therefore, to discuss the matter any 
further publicly. 

One of the interesting monetary developments of 
the Sino-Japanese war is the steep drop in value of 
the Japanese bonds, which ordiarily would give Tokio 
“if it had the money) an opportunity to buy back its 
obligations at a bargain rate. But the result is just 
the opposite. The drop in the bond quotations cannot 
be utilized by Japan in this fashion since it is nearly 
out of cash. What is more, since the drop in the 
rating of the bond issues shows Japan's growing finan- 
cial difficulties it makes it harder for Tokio to float 
new issues either at home or abroad. 


On the financial front Japan is bound to have 
severe reverses which will have international repercus- © 


sions. 
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40,000 to be 


Letter from a Reader 


| the 


shown a lamentable tendency toward 


May Entire S.P. Membership Follow 
Wise Steps öf Its N. I. C. Section 

, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The news a while ago that the N. v. City section of 
the Socialist Party had expelled more than forty im- 
postors was cheering news to everyone with a sin- 
cere desire that the S.P. be really socialist and so will- 


ing and ready to cooperate te with all political and labor 


„ gb bnendb colar 
sectarianism and 


a @ disastrous weakness for aligning themselves with ele- 
‘ments manifestly disruptive. The Trotzkyites for in- 


stance: they are not working for socialism. Their ef- 
forts everywhere clearly show that what they seek to 
wh twee oo 
tween workingclass organizations. 

Split, Sabotage, Strife are the secret slogans upon 
which all their nefarious activities are based. Theirs is 
a vandalism of a faction that no party of the people, 


May the sane apd healthy membership of the entire 
8.P. emulate the wise step taken by its N. v. City sec- 
tion so that from now on the workers of America may 


. Serer rae Seen 


count on the help of a strong and progressive S. p. in 


Membership of Rubber Workers, 


ClO, Doubles During Past Year 


By J. Keller 


AKRON, OHIO, Aug. 17.—The 
rubber workers will hold their sec- 
ond annual convention September 
13 in Akron, The official call is al- 
ready out and the delegates are 
now being selected. 

Few organizations can show a bet- 
ter record of achievement than the 
International United Rubber Work- 
ers of America. The coming conven- 
tion is expected to register the prog- 
ress that has been made. 

Last year’s convention had rep- 
resentatives from some 35,000 rub- 
ber 


entire industry 100 per cent union. 
In the past year organization has 
swept ahead in such important 
places as the U. S. Rubber plant in 
Michigan, in the Los Angeles plants 
and in the New England and other 
Eastern states. 

Akron had a majority of dele- 
gates in the last year’s convention. 
But this year the delegates from 
outside of Akron will probably out- 
number those from Akron. Bearing 
in mind that the uniens in Akron 
have themselves grown tremen- 
dously, the growth of the rubber 
unions all over the country becomes 
all the more apparent. 


FACE SERIOUS PROBLEMS 


Notwithstanding this impressive 
growth, the convention will be con- 
fronted with serious, and in some 
cases, difficult problems. One of the 
most important is the organization 
of the rest of the industry. There 
are still some “tought spots,” such 
as Gadsden, Alabama. It will take 


much effort and hard work to or-. 


ganize the remaining 40,000 unor- 
ganized rubber workers. 

Credit must be given to the in- 
ternational officers and the staff of 
organizers for the way organizational 


work has been carried on. There is 


every indication that the convention 
will provide further impetus to or- 
ganization. : 

Complete organization of the en- 
tire industry was never more neces- 
sary than it is now. It is vital not 
only in the interests of the rubber 
unions alone, but from the stand- 
point of the entire CIO movement. 

The use of the National- Guard 
in the steel strike by Gov. Davey of 
Ohio has resulted in increasing ar- 
rogance on the part of the rubber 


' barons in Akron. But a short time 


ago influential peopie in the rub- 
ber unions thought that a “respect- 
ful” and “cordial” aproach to the 


rubber companies would result in 


the solution of all problems around 
conference table. Now, 


LAY-OFFS BEGIN 


This was especially clear in con- 
nection with the recent lay-offs 


layoffs, But work is being fur- 
again in the effort to arrive at some 
solution. 

. eee searing that Sane 
lay-offs and shorter -weeks 
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ditions have led to the revival of 
the vigilante movement in Akron 

which feels especially encouraged by 

— activties in the steel situa- 
on. 

The Johnstown, Pa., vigilantes 
have reached into Akron, as they 
are doing in other cities. At the 
same time old groups, such as the 
Stahl-mate Club at Goodyear, are 
beginning to stir for the first time 
in many months. 

The arrogance of the companies 
is being reflected in the actions of 
the supervisors and foremen, in the 
various divisions and departments. 


In recent weeks y every 
proposal by the unions has been 
met with an emphatic No“ on the 
part of the com | 

Such are some of the problems 
now confron International. 


ting the 
Akron as the main rubber center 
will bear the brunt of any anti- 
union movement in rubber. Hence 
the need of extending organization, 
of organizing the rubber plants 
throughout the country. 
NEXT STEPS. AHEAD 

Without making light of the seri- 
ous problems which have been 
cited, one can say that.the unions 
have great reserve powers with 
which they should be in a position 
to find a successful solution. The 
organizational progress of the inter- 
national has already been cited. 

Another highly encouraging sign, 
is the political activity of the labor 
movement in Akron. The full 
strength of the Akron unions has 
been thrown into the coming mu- 
nicipal elections. Labor’s. Non-Parti- 
san League has drafted a municipal 
platform and has nominated a slate 
of candidates headed by G. L. Pat- 
terson for mayor. 

This slate was successful in the 
Democratic primaries. It has re- 
ceived the support of the interna- 
tional officers of the UR. W. A. It 
enjoys considerable support on the 
part of small-business-men and 
fessional people in Akron. “A 
Friendly Administration in the City 
Hall” is the slogan which has been 
taken up by the people of Akron, 
as well as the labor movement. 

The election of the League can- 
didates would be a tremendous vic- 
tory for the labor movement in 
Akron. It would deal a heavy blow 
to all the vigilante and anti-union 
groups, and would entrench the po- 
siticn of the unions in Akron. . 

The present city administration 
has thrown the entire police force 
into the effort to break a small 
strike of some 400 workers at the 


Cardenas. Says 


His Government 
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unions everywhere will become the 
driving force for independent labor 
action in politics in every locality. 

Another major step in the prog- 
ress of the international is the 
question of Nation-wide agreements. 


Here, exceedingly 


favorable oppore 
tunities are available to the inter- 


unions have so far but one. 


y for the rubber indus 


working try 
and make it a reality for all planta 
without exception. | 


Such agreements could provide for 
bringing up wages in the lower 
brackets and for uniformity of pay 
for the same type of work in all 
plants. A drive in the direction of 
such agreements could provide the 
impetus for the organization of the 
rest of the industry. 


EDUCATION NEEDED 
The N ag is also growing for 
of further strengtheni 


own interests, should support tho 


unions, 


Educational activities are equally 
necessary for the membership of the. 
unions and their families. Last 
year’s convention provided for an 
extensive educational for 


ures, if put into effect in the com- 
ing year, would add greatly to the 
fighting power of the rubber unions. 

An important achievement was 
made by the Firestone Local, which 
took the first serious steps in rub- 
ber towards the organization of the 
Negro workers. As a result, the Fire- 


Negro strikers. may 
well be extended to every plant 


where Negroes are employed. 
PARTY WORKS FOR UNITY 
A very healthy sign in the rubber 
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Mike Gold Listens to 
A Sermon From a 
Preacher 


5 ? by MIKE GOLD 


STAND reproved on the subject of preachers. Recently 

I wrote a column describing an old preacher I'd met in 
California. In the course of it, I made a few casual gen- 
eralizations on the interesting theme. 

Now IJ am reproved by an expert, Herman F. Reissig, 
a preacher who has surely brought honor to the cloth. 
Mr. Reissig is the executive secretary, I imagine everyone 
must know, of the North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 


This is the organization that has done so much valiant 
work sending hospital supplies and other aid from the people of Amer- 
ica to the people of Spain. 

g The Reverend Dr. Reissig is one of the chief organizers in this 
great task, but he must feel deeply on the subject of preachers, for he 

fourid time to send me the following letter. 

I have no answer to make to it; when an expert in any line speaks, 
I step aside: I have never been a preacher, and they are still a mys- 
tery to me, us to so Many others, What makes them tick? Here is 
Dr. Reissig’s explanation: 

Dear Mike Gold, 

Being a minister, I was interested in your piece in the Daily 
Worker of July 2nd entitled, “Concerning Ministers.” 

No one, I suppose, will accuse me of being a blind apologist 
for churches and preachers, At least, churchmen themselves 
would not accept me as their advocate. 

Nevertheless, your piece in the Daily Worker proves that 
there are some things you don’t know about preachers. You 
begin by saying that it is a falsification of human nature to 
make a type of the members of any profession and then you 
proceed to disregard your own dictam with broad characterina- 
tions which prove only that your acquaintance with ministers 
is not very wide. 

You say, “He cannot live as other men: drink beer now and 
then, laugh too loud, swear occasionally, dance with the pret- 
tiest girls at the party, or wear bright neckties if he wishes.” 

Where in the world. did you get that idea—from the movies? 
Most of the ministers I know drink a glass of beer when they feel 
like it, laugh as loud and long as they want, wear as bright neck- 
ties as their wives buy for them, dance when they feel like danc- 
ing. As for swearing, most ministers would agree with me that 
it’s no terrible sin—merely an indication of a limited vocabulary 
and slight emotional instability. 

Nor are there many preachers left, I think, who “must find 


but vou seem to think ‘all sevachers do i¢<which-ts-met- tres at 
all. 


: You feel sorry for preachers because they “mustn’t ever hint 


trouble is that the constant professional assertion of great ideals 


Column Left 
) Catching Up With 
Some of the Soviet 


Slanderers 
by LEW LEWIS 


(Guest . of Harrison George) 


Hilson GEORGE’S 8 for points cool opens 
the field for a few of us who used to get in a lick now 
and then when Mike Gold went off and left a gaping void 
on the feature page. Here’s my chance to bat at the old 
portable again. And I süspect Ie Collapse and a few of 
the others are clipping their finger nails for an assault at 
their typewriters too. 


Among the people I once swore I’d write a column 
about is the goof who won't ever give the Soviet Union an 


even break. There isn’t one single thing that the leaders 
of the Seviet Union can do which pleases him. The Soviet Union is 
always guilty until proven innocent and even then the sniveller I'm 
talking about will say, . “well, maybe we don’t know the whole of 
the story.” 

Remember the remarks way back in the begirining of the collec- 
tivization plan? “Tyrants, using the power of force and violence 
against those who fed the revolution .. the peasants.” 

Remember what they said when it became evident that a glorious 
Red Army Was actually being built. “Hmm ...a big army huh... 
your Soviet Union is turning out to be the most militaristic country 
in the world.” 

Remember their snarky comments when, after Kirov was mur- 
dered, the Soviet leaders pounced upon the organizers of criminal vio- 
lence? Remember how they said, “Violence breeds violence and this is 
the beginning of lord knows what?” 

There's no need for me to pile detail on detail. When the first 
Trotzkyists were exposed the people I wrote about had it that the 
confessions were bought under promise of amnesty. When the second 
batch were brought to trial the Soviet was blamed because the dogs 
hadn't been caught long ago and therefore something must be bad. 
When Tukhachevsky and his gang were exposed it proved to them 
that the Soviet Army was not what we thought it was. When saboteurs 
threw a few monkey wrenches into the works at some factories all 
Soviet. industry was on the fritz. And so forth. 

Of course these men and women of little faith in the Soviet Union 
are not, like the Trotzkyists, enemies of the workers“ fatherland. They 
must be handled with great patience. But the success of the Soviet 
Union is so tremendous that it’s beyond their powers of comprehension. 
Worse, the more persistent doubters among them refuse to sit down 
and learn the reasons for Soviet success, Hence, every capitalist anti- 
Soviet headline is believable to them—and every worker's Pro-Roviet 
headline is doubted. 

But this is summer time. Days are hot and muggy. Comrades on 
vacation double the work for the comrades who remain. So the 
doubters are beginning to get on my nerves. I’m beginning to take the 
Offensive a bit. On the day of the first successful Moscow-U. S. flight, 
I phoned each and every one of these people to ask. them about 
complaints. When the price of clothing was reduced in the S. U. 
six months of amazing production records, I clipped the news item 
mailed it to my pals with the legend, “Once more all is 
Soviet Union, See Mr. Denny. 
down.” a : 

And now I'm asking them: “Look, I don't ask you to trust th 
8. U. but tell me, how often does the Soviet Union have to be right 
before you'll reserve judgment on an anti-Soviet headline?” Comes the 

says here in the ee ee ee e 
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|Pictorial Dy S 
In lvens and 


Hemingways 


New Film 


By David Platt 


Superlatives are useless in 
reviewing so fine and great 
a film as “Spanish Earth. 
To say that it is the first 


Spain is not quite enough. 
To say that it is one of the 
three or four great docu- 
mentary films ever made, is 
also not enough. To say that 
it is os of the grandest collective 
jobs of producing, directing pho- 
tography, editing. sound direction 
and musical scoring the films have 
seen in ages, is not nearly enough. 
One must say more—much more. 

One must say that the fact that 
the makers of “Spanish Earth,” 
Joris Ivens, Ernest Hemingway and 
John Ferno, were supremely for- 
t in being able to leave Spain 
alive, to tell their story to the 
world, is a symbol of that that 
story was in such desperate need 
of telling, it had to be told; and 
not all the combined armies of 
Franco, Hitler and Mussolini could 
stop it from being told. 

One must say more than this. 
One must say that it is humanly 
impossible for any warm-blooded 
man or woman to sit through the 
film without feeling a burning need 
now, here, at once, this very minute 
to do something to support the epic, 
Homeric battle of the Spanish | 
people for the right to live like 
human beings. 

One must say that it is up to 
those of us who are opposed to fa- 
cism, who believe in Spain with all 
our might and main, to move 
heaven and earth and hell if neces- 
sary, to see that “Spanish Earth” 
is given the hearing it deserves, so 
that the Spanish people in their 


ing they so richly deserve. 


Help Cause 


This is the least we can do to 
help the cause of Spain. The pro- 
ceeds from the distribution of the 
film are to be used for hospital 
work in Madrid, The more people 
see the film, the more proceeds for 


the Loyalists, the more lives of 
soldiers saved from death. : 


The fascists will we evens 


of a people who have made up their 
minds that fascism shall not come 
to pass in the land of Cervantes | 
and Goya. This great work of art 
of Ivens and Hemingway is a scorch- 
ing indictment of fascism and its 


purposeless destruction of life 12 


property. It was filmed partly in 

the little village of Fuentebuena | 
situated on the road from Valencia 
to Madrid; partly at the Madrid 
Front. Most of it is concentrated 
around the defense of this all-im- 
portant road which Franco must 
capture if he is to win the war. 


There are 1,500 people living in 
this century-old village of Fuente- 
buena, their faces dried and 
hardened, their bodies bent by long 
hours of fruitless toil under a burn- 
ing sun. As the years passed the 
people of Fuentebuena, as every- 
where in Spain, saw their lands 
and their livelihoods dry up to- 
gether with their skins. But now 
that the landlords are hiding, 
they have taken — into their 
own hands and today, as the film 
opens, are making plans to irrigate 


major film to eome out of 


hour of need are given the hear- | 


‘Spanish Earth i Ts Great Dynamic Portrayal 


—— —— ee — 


pA 8 
In Washington 
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of Heroic People's Front Fighting Fascism 


stream of supplies to the Madrid 
Front. 


This historic chapter of the 
Spanish Revolution is being writ- 
ten in every village and hamlet in 
Loyalist Spain, even in the midst 
of battle. It serves as the leit- motif 
of “Spanish Barth,“ the 
claiming and re-claiming of the 
earth by and for. its — * 
ducers and owners. 


Death from Skies 


The scene changes to Madrid. 
Doors of bombarded buildings are 
used to reinforce trenches. Madrid, 
‘is a natural fortress but each day. 
the people make it even. more im- 

pregnable. The loud speaker of 
the People’s Army with a range of 
one and a half miles goes into ac- 


tion. A rebel soldier who came over | 
with his rifle breadcasts a message 


to his misled comrades on the othe 
side. The fascists unable to take 
d attempt to destroy the city ~ 
and its people. 

Suaceniy the sirens announce an 
\pizezaid. A bomb crashes, A child 
falls. Two boys stop to pick up 
fragments of shells. Hitler’s bombs 
get them too. Death rains from 
the skies—from Junker planes, as 
mothers wring their hands in an- 
guish that is not enacted for the 
camera. After a bombing—enlist- 


| 


ments from all walks of life double 


and treble. The Government. 
civilians to evacuate Madrid, 
where shall they go? After all 


| ig their city, these are their homes,’ 


this is their fight—the fight to be 
allowed to live as human be 


ings.” | 
The day to day lite of the city, 
Franco's 


goes on despite guns. 
When people are fighting to de- 
fend their country, war as it lasts, 
becomes a normal part of life. 

barber shop at the battle front 16 
open for business. Somewhere else | 
a meeting is called to unite all the | 
‘regiments and brigades in one 
Sand Peoples Army. Speaker after 
speaker begins and ends his speech 
with clenched fist of Republican 
|Spain—‘“no pasaran.” There is no 
acting here or anywhere in the 
Commentator and narrator 


Men cannot act before the camera 
in .the presence of death. 
“Spanish Harth“ is an immensely 
human and earthy’ film. The 
authors have tried to show war as 
it is, a war in which there are no 
“heroic bayonet charges, but & grim 
business and the expressions. you 
see on the faces of the men ad- 
vaneing are expressions of men who 
know that death is ahead of them.” 


In Path of Battle 


Ivens, Hemingway and Ferno 
actually followed the tanks of the 


the soll that will produce a steady 


»~ — 


. * 
% 


answer; “Look, it 
Tale e e eee e 


12 


comes to the rescue, 


advancing army and photographed 


‘TWINKLING TOES 
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Artillery observers with the Loyalist armies defend- 
ing the highway from Madrid to Valencia and the terror 
of the air raids as seen on the face of a Spanish peasant | 
woman and child from the new film “The Spanish Earth,” 
now showing at the 55th Street Theater. 


a= at. SO ll Bp LADS TIT BE. 
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the men as they marched. forward 


came five, then four, then * 


But for every man lost, two are 
ready to take his place. The spirit 
of man is unconquerable. The fas- 
‘cists are turned back from Madrid 
—back from the road to Madrid. 
As the film closes, the village of 
Fuentebenue has achieved the 
migucle of irrigation. The water 
trickles down deep into the rich 
soil—soil that has lain fallow and 
deserted so many many years. This 
ig what is happening in Spain to- 
day, and from now on. “Spanish 
Earth” telis that story in images, 
of sucn — and ne power, 


27 squads of “six, squads that be- 


Tomorrow 


Workers From All Parts of 
the Country Meet 


By Mike Kantor 


Washington tomorrow becomes a 
battle ground. From every corner 
of the country, WPA workers and 
their allied workers in every m- 
dustry in the nation, are converg- 


jing on the capital and the mighty 


caravan will stake its tents before 
the steps of Congress ready to give 
battle to, the reactionaries and tory 
congressmen for their bread, homes 
and children. 

This epic-making trek of WPA 


seamen from San Francisco; lum- 
bermen from the northwest: tex- 
tile workers from North Carolina; 
miners from Pennsylvania; teach- 
ers from New York: farmers from 
Kansas and the mid-west: needle 
trades workers from the garment 
shops of New York and white collar 
and professional workers from every 
section of the United States. 

They are travelling by bus, car. 
bicycle, freight, any way, and most 


from the capital. 
and battle chants, the immediate 
passing of the Schwellenbach-Allen 

in particular, are causing a 
panic among the tories and fascist- 
minded politicians in Congress. 
The Schwellenbach-Allen bill which 
Staves the firing. of any relief 
worker until he can be absorbed in 
private industry and permits a fur- 
lough period to a WPA worker tem- 
neon in private industry, 

nd of the march- 
ers. They j to camp in massed 
thousands before the very doors ot 


gen groups have already ar- 
rived im Washington and every 
condition. possible for the conveni- 
ence and comfort of the marchers 
are being set up. Tents, a full 
kitchen and cots have arrived and 
the caravan will enter the capital 
tomorrow ready to live there until 
their demands are met. 

Songs written especially for the 
marchers will ring out in lusty 
chorus as a further reminder to 
Congress that the workers mean 
business. The songs, written by 
Edith Segal, and officially adopted 
by the Workers Alliance, have been 
printed and distributed in the thou- 
sands all over the country. Edith 
Segal, active member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Em- 
ployes, Local 322 of Detroit, has 


rom four songs, all of which are 


on popular tunes and well 
Pop 4 the Babes of 22 
l 0 me 

N Forever,“ 
of which follow: 


film and passing the wand around 
FAST! No Pasaran the Playhouse 
—without Passing In. Let that be 
our motto. 


THE SPANISH EARTH. Pro- 
duced by Contemporary Historians, 
Inc., directed by Joris Ivens, com- 
mentary and narration by Ernest 
Hemingway; photographed by John 
Ferno; film editor, Helen van Don- 


sound direction by Irving Reis; dis- 
tribution by Prometheus Pictures, 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


IT HAS. ALWAYS SEEMED ‘to 
me that the next best thing to a 
Soviet movie is another Soviet 
movie, “Crammed with meaningful 
action ahd peopled with realizable 
human beings, these films make us 


to 
Well, the next. best thing to an- 
other. Soviet movie is Walter Du- 
ranty’s Soviet novel: “One Life, 
Kopeck” Simon & Schuster: $2). 


The subtitle of Duranty’s novel— 
it’s his first, by the way—might be: 
The education of a Bolshevik—if 
you don’t take that word education 


in all his life, was the warm sleek 
side of the sow, the fat rich smell 


ſot her, and the squeaks of the little 


piglet he'd pushed away to make 
for him, and the huge woman 


‘| that tore him away from the sleek 


and hit him and said, 
sookin gin’ (son-of-a- 
something about piglets 
and babies a devil's 


2822 KILLED 
and Ivan came into 


‘Barin. He went to school 
young Master and to a 
nice young men were 
to go, and when the 
raided the place, the 
got a scare and Ivan 
years in Siberia for slug- 
cop. 


8 


five 
the 
Siberia the commandant was 


something one night that made 


Little Jessie Matthews gets herself all mixed up with 
a crowd of gangsters and jewel thieves in her new vehicle, 
recap Rory 9 enn 


van put a corkscrew through his 
throat. 


have sent anyone to Siberia. 


e book any more, and 


as the companion of 


15 considerate and took the boy and the part he plays in the early 
van into his house and suggested | days of the Civil War. 


. 


It was a shocking book; the book think, for Duranty’s women. They're 

got Karl Marx, called Das Kapital, not awfully real. Also for his fre- 

and just to own this book would quent references to the dark soul of * Clinton 86., bet. Daoncey & Rivingten | 

= But the Russian people. (Duranty read 

‘x. | Someone had owned it, and taken too much Dostoyevsky at a very im? 
3 and no doubt it had pressionable age, probably; he sees 
been found somewhere in his bunk the brothers Karamazov under his 

and he had been eaten to death, | bed every night). But as a — and 

and after that no one had cared | Simple and 


Boobs of thé Day 


By Edwin Seaver 


“A terrible and wonderful book it 
was, like Shakespeare or Rabelias or 
Voltaire or the Holy Bible. A book 
to destroy czars and bankers and 
make gods tremble in heaven. A 
book to make men think, make 
common ordinary ignorant men 
think, and wonder why. . 

“A-damnable, dangerous book, a 
devastating revolutionary book, long. 
yes, a long, long book, and heavy, 
yes, heavy, and dull. A long, heavy, 
dull book in the Jewish manner, 
just the kind of book to read in the 
long winter evenings in Siberia 


when there’s no one to talk to and 


nothing to do. You read it again |. 


and again, and suddenly begin to 
see there is fire and flame in it, 
like Rabelais and the Bible, and 
you walk up and down and think 
about it and wonder—did Marx 
really know? And was he right? 
And if so, why are things like this? 
—and why?—and why?—and how?” 

After killing the commandant, 
Ivan escapes, and is picked up at 
the point of death, and ‘meets the 
Bolshevik organizer, Bruzak. It is 
now that his education begins in 
truth. 


' OUT OF THE RICH STORE of 
his knowledge of things Russian, 
the innumerable stories he has 
heard, experiences of revolutionary 
leaders before the revolution 


language and the behavoir of these 
people—still, one feels, somewhat 


foreign to him—Duranty has woven 


an exciting of action. Step 
by step we follow Ivan in his edu- 
cation, his life in the army when 


and 
‘after, out of his knowledge of the 


hearing 

From the folks so far away, 

They'll be surprised to know 

That we're not staying home to 

pray, 

For the Union makes us strong. 

Chorus: Solidarity Forever, 

Solidarity forever, 

Solidarity forever, 

For the Union makes us strong. 
Another song is “Marching 

Through Georgia.” 

Bring the pots and 

And bring the blankets and the 


Bring your softest pillow, 

You'll need it for your head. 

Bring your wife and kiddies 

And bring the boarder too, 

As we go marching to Washington. 

Chorus: Hurrah, hurrah, we're 
coming mighty strong 

Hurrah, hurrah, it’s here that we 

belong, 

Give us work and not the dole. 

We sing this powerful song, 

AS We go marching to Washington! 


Not a Penny Less 


A Hollywood producer working 
on a Civil War flicker received his 
“cost sheet from his front office and 
saw he had been allotted $1,000,000 
to stage a battle that had lasted 
three days back in the 1860's and 
decided nothing for either side. 

He complained to his office say- 
ing he could stage the battle for 
much less 

“The original battle didn't cost 
the Confederates and Union forces 
together more than 750,000, he 
told his boss. 

“The original battle was a flop,” 
insisted the front office. The New 
York office insists that this one be 
a hit.” 


. 


of them are now only a few miles 
Their slogans | 


— until that bill becomes 


MOTION PICTURES 


Doctors of the Medical Advisary 
do not advertise. Readers’ questions 
be referred ta a doctor for reply. 


diagnosis of individuel cases and 
tion will not be sttempted. 


ing, please enclose stamped, self- 
envelope. 


Normalettes— 
Disguised Laxative 2 
M. S., Sacramento, Call- 
fornia, writes: A friend has 
suggested that I take Normae 
lettes. Have you any ine. 
formation concerning this 
product?” 
Normalettes were pro- 
ceeded against by the United 


States government in 1934, 
They are said to be tablets of — 
ground plant material and coated 
with chalk and sugar. 

Group 2 Normalettes contain, i= 
addition, a laxative—phenolphthale 
ein, which should never be used exe 
cept by prescription. The dangers 
of phenolphthalein have been 
pointed out by us in the past. 

Group 3 Normalettes also contam 
charcoal and baking soda. 
far wiser and cheaper in the long 
run to be examined by a reputable 
doctor or hospital clinic and follow 
the advice given rather than to ine 
dulge in sélf-diagnosis and selfe 
medication. 


Prolonged Bleeding and 
The Change of Life | 
N. C., Akron, Ohio, writes; 


years old. She has been un- 
dergoing the change of life 
for the past two years. Some- 
times she menstruates for 
months at a time. Is this 
normal or not?” 


Sometimes the change E 
life is marked by irregular men⸗ 
strual periods. Instead of bleeding 
eve twenty-eight days, it may 
happen that for a few months 


1 


ing occurs after this intermission, 
it lasts longer, for one week or even 


Songs 
45-WNEW—R News 
6:00-WOR—Uncle Don * 
WABC— Ray Heatherton, Songs 


Douglas 
6:46-WEAF—Billy and Betty—Sketeh 
WABC—Dailey Orchestra ; 
7:00-WEAF—Amos n 
WABC— Jick Fulton. Tenor 


Les Miserables, with Orson 
WJZ—Dorsey Orch.: Morton Bows, 


Tenor; Edythe Wright. Son 
WABC=Haydn Concert, Paul 
Conductor 
FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 
9:00 AM. to 7 P.M -WNYC—The 
work Hour 
3 00-WABC—Concert Hall 
3:40-WJZ—"Die Meistersinger”™ 


from 


Salzburg 
8:00-WEAF—Lucille Manners, Soprano 
; 00-WOR—Grant Park Concert 
10 :00-WABC—Haydn Concert 
Throughout the day—WQ 
Selections 
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8— 9:30 A. M. 


AMKINO presents 


of an Empire” 
Directed by Friedrich Ermler 


(Creator of Pessants“ 


See inner consciousness of a 
man changing in a changing world 


Also held over prize film 


“Song of Ceylon“ 
C 4 v STREET x. 


war is declared, his leaving the 
army to work in a munitions plant. 
his forming a Communist cell there, | 
his part in the October revolution | 


MEO 42 or wwax 


De to 1 P.M. Weekdays 
th Ave. & 50 8. r 
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In the end, he is killed through 2 
his love for a girl of the dispossed | 


ee But before this happened class, the girl he knew when they 
something really important had were kids—but not before he has 
happened to Ivan. He had read a blown the whites’ stronghold to hell. 


One may make allowances, I 


Matthews 
R ROX 1. ‘Gangway — 


Seats“? r.. & Big Stage Revue & 


Continuous Dally 11 A.M. to 12 Midnight IS IVENS... [| 
BIROBIDIAN ee 
Commentary and narra 4 
& PALESTINA ERNEST HEMINGWAY | 
Twe Beautiful Features . 
CLINTON. THEATRE — COLLABORATORS „ 
ARCHIBALD LILLIAN 
COOL. AS A POOL Starts Today 2 Noon! 
S14th & Bestes RA. ) 


; PAUL MUNI - ERTOWN DAVIS | 


For Spain? 


had its “BIRTH OF A 
„ the USSR. had its 
“POTEMKIN'——and now, the first 
screened story of Spain's herote 
struggle for freedom. .. . 


America. 
NATION’ 


THE FIRST NOTABLE | 

FEATURE-LENGTH MOTION- 

PICTURE FILMED IN 
WAR-TORN SPAIN 
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By the distinguished Dutch directe: 


foung Cmerica 


By George Poole 


Today's orchids go to E. O. Harbin, who conducts a 


dandy informative column 


in the Epworth Highroad, 


entitled The Play Leader.” Each month, he outlines a 
number of activities.which youth organizations have found 
to be educatioffal and interesting. 


Today's ideas are cribbed—and adapted—from his column, 


thanks. 
For instance: 


with 


What about building a short-wave radio sending and re- 
ceiving set? Not only a set that can pull down the broadcasts 
from Madrid and the Soviet Union, but also a sending set that 
can put the group into communication with the hundreds of 
thousands of hams in other countries. 


Such a group in a branch, for instance, could sponsor broadcasts 
from EAR in Spain, to which the young people in the neighborhood 
Would be invited. You can bet that these people, 
set with their own hands, would be darn anxious to get lots of other 


youth to come and hear their broadcast. 
Such a group, too, could work in close collaboration with a jour- 
Nalism group in putting out a news-bulletin based on their exchange 


of news with other radio amateurs. 


ae Toys for Poor Kids 


Another tip that we can take is one that Mr. Harbin forwards 
trom the Douglas, Arizona, fire department. Here, the YWCA and 
other social agencies collect broken and worn out toys, and in their 
Spare time, the firemen repaint them, mend the broken parts, 


give them at Christmas time to the poorer kids in the neighborhood. 


This ie an activity that is particularly well adapted to our 
League branches. It can be done, not only to get toys for the 
poor kids in the neighborhood, but also to get toys for the chil- 
dren of class-war prisoners, and also, on a big scale, to get toys 


for the children of Spain. 


Here's another tip—this one from the Cook County YCL. They've 
det up a series of standards in athletics—so much time for a hundred- 
yard dash, so many feet for a baseball throw, so many seconds for 
the fifty-yard swim, etc. All YCL’ers passing this test are given a 
badge—or, as they do it in the colleges, a letter, 


copy. 


The first issue of the branch presidents manual will soon appear. 
The comrades working on it are planning big things. The first issue 
will have articles by Carl Ross, Henry Winston, Francis Franklin and 
a host of other leading comrades in our League. 
political articles there will be many practical and helpful suggestions 

on how to carry on educational and entertaining branch activities. 
- Milton Whitman, president of the Brighton Beach branch, the largest 


m the country, is Editor and Dave Richards is Managing Editor. 
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1 pronounce you man and wife 
And strongly urge no married strife 
If you 1 to know what married 

bliss 
Ge to Pod Lide with the missus.” 


‘Love on the Run’ 


f Water Frolie and Dance 


Carnival De Luxe Featuring 


“ UNIQUE WATER SPORTS 
SAT. Mirth Galore with Water Funsters 
EVE. 2 SILL MARQUETTE 3 OLYMPIC STARS 


@ OUTDOOR POOL 


@ STANLEY DUDEK 
II AUG, @ t BALLROOMS @ ROOF TERRACE 

3 21 | Vernon Andrade’s Renaissance Orchestra 
7 AUSPICES OF THE YOUTH SECTION, 1. W. o. 
| a ee ae 

11. HARLEM BOOK OP, iis WEST 138th STREET 

, THE LW.O, 80. FIFTH AVENUE 
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TOMORROW NITE 


That IMO Water Carnival and Dance for Spain to- 
morrow night at the Lido is going to be one of the big 
things of the year. Swimming champs and pretty fe- 
males, a swell band and a grand ballroom, a great cause 
and a lot of fun—you can’t miss it. Step out to the Lido 


CE ea 
* 


3 iii 


tomorrow and take your girl 


friend. She'll kiss you for it. 


Too early for foot- 
ball? Not on your 
life. Here comes the 
first delegation of 
pigskiners paving the 
way for the annual 
fall hysteria. 

These are the All- 
American football 
stars preparing for 
the curtain raising 
game with the pro 
New York Giants on 
September 8th. We 
want a touchdown-n- 
n · n · n 
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“How about 


that gym to be 


take long now. 


The Letters Pour in 


And still the letters pour in! More and more 
volunteers, suggestions, willing hands and hearts— 
the worker's gym idea has the city pepped up a- 
plenty. A new angle in this drive to establish a New 
York workers athletic center was taken up by a 
' longshoreman. on the West Side. 


West Side we could get teamsters’, longshoremen's 
and seamen’s kids by the boatload to participate 
in its activities.” 


Sounds great to us. Workers’ kids deserve only 
the best and they'll be taken care of. But there’s 


written in are ready to start at once. So it shouldn't 


the first meeting to start the wheels going. ep 


the kids,” he says, “here on the 


obtained and all people who have 


Watch for the announcement of 


veeeee 


Announces that for this 
week-end it is 


FILLED TO 
CAPACITY 


Er vod are planning to spend 
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bah, badminton. 


Four vacation at Camp 
Unity the management ur- 
ur requests you to leave 
for camp on Sunday morn- 
ing when ample accommc- 
dations will be available. 


r RATES: = FOR BUNGALOWS 
TENTS $3.00 PE 


$17 FOR 
‘Fer information: Ped York City Office, 
een 209, 35 R. 12th St. Tel.: AL. 4-118 
CAMP CARS 

Leave Co-operative Houses, 2700 Bronx 
Kast every day at 10: 30 A.M. Mon- 
10:30 A.M. and 3 P.M. me | and 

10 A. M., 2:30 P.M. and 7 P.M. 


A 


K DAY 


For Fun and Frolie 
Vacation at 


CAMP 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
“The Camp for Young and Old” 


Situated on lovely Sylvan Lake 

with facilities for swimming and 

boating. All sports: tennis, hand- 

. « A congenial 

social life with dancing every 

* Excellent euisine and ser- 
vice of the best. 


* 
Rates: 1 7 $18 per week 


CAMP CARES leave Death Houses, 
2700 Bronx Park E., daily including 


a „11 
for 2-3. Public Servi 
every hour to Blanch Ave, West 
\VANTA FARM 


ce Busses 
every Fri. 6:10, Set. 9:30 AD 
Pare Joe. For information 

PARK, X. T. Phone 9F22 


_ CAMP F O. N. 
Week-End 
PPM from ietin Ot and ot Mick. 
Nl KM. 5-6806. 
Place for Workers 


ROYAL HOTEL AND 
COUNTRY CLUB 


Greenfield Park New York 


On the scenic hills of the 
SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS 


BEN SHAW 
and Group from New Theatre 
ARTEF ARTISTS 
Floridian Marionettes 
All Sports- Dancing Nightly 
RATES $2250 & UP 
SPECIAL LOW RATES 
FOR MEMBERS OF 
WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


Fer information call—New York Office 
521 Fifth Avenue—MUrray Hill 2-6773 
Management: H. Davis & J. Doroshkin 


Camp 
Nitgedaiget 


BEACON, NEW YORK 
* 
THIS WEEK-END 

At the Camp Fire 
FRIDAY NIGHT: Latest news drama- 
tized. A take-off on a ‘“‘psychologi- 
eal drama.” New issues of the Tat- 
ler.. . Mase Singing. . Mando- 
lin virtuese in. — 2 and classical 
selections Mas of ceremony: 
Mendy Shain —1 ‘Tale Dassin. 
On the Stage 


SATURDAY NIGHT: Second perterm- 
“Plant in thé 
Chorus ie new or ven 


On the Screen 
BSUNDAY NIGHT: French laber film. 
* 


Sports and Activities for 
Young and Old 
SWIMMING 
Dancing Every Night 
Ss 


Only 
$16 per week — $3 per day 


Thriller in Twelfth 


New York 003 000 000 001—4 10 1 


THE ALLIANCE 


SWIMMING = BOATING © ‘FISHING 
TENNIS - HANDBALL - 


Rates: 
$16. per week—$2.75 per day 
City Reservations: 
WORKERS ALLIANCE, 101 W. 26 St, 


CARS LEAVE daily from 2700 Bronx 
Park BE. at 10:30 AM. Pri. & Sat. 
10:30 A. M., 2:30 P.M. and 1 P.M. 
Tel. Beacon 731. City office ESta- 
_ brook 8-1400. 

em 
The City Projects hae the WPA 
Teachers Union 

™ Alliance, take 12 — 


Yanks Win Another 


Cecil Travis’ wild throw with 
bases loaded in twelfth inning gave 
the Yankees a clean sweep of the 
series with the Washington Senators 
up at the Yankee Stadium. The 
score was 4-3. Red Ruffing was the 
winning pitcher, Wes Ferrel the 
loser. 

Washington got off to an early 
start, tallying twice in the first inn- 
ing on Stone’s home run with Travis 
on first as the result of a walk. 
Ruffing lead off with a single in 
the Yanks third. Crosetti walked. 
Kuhel let Rolfe's grounder go 
through his legs. DiMaggio beat out 
an infield hit. Gehrig hit into a 
double play, Rolfe scoring for the 
third run of the inning. Wes Fer- 
rel's single with Rick Ferrel on sec- 
ond as the result of Jake Powell's 
two base error tied up the game. 
Rolfe singled in the twelfth. Di- 
Maggio doubled and e Gehrig was 
purposely passed, filling the bases. 
Dickey hit into a double play. Hen- 
rich was purposely passed. Then 
Travis muffed Lazzeri’s grounder 
and threw wild, Rolfe scoring the 
winning run. 

Washington 200 010 000 000— 3 11 2 


Max Talks Turkey 


Max Schmeling, former heavy- 


Auto Workers Show That 
CIO Drive in Sports Too 


this movement too. 


The boys in Detroit, Flint and 
other auto cities are plenty excited 
about the great progress being made 
in labor sports, Never content with 
being merely onlookers in the for- 
vard march of American workers 
they’re started to break into labor 
sports in a big way. 

Melvin West, recreational director 
of the U.A.W. in an interview re- 
cently said: 

“Anybody who has ever worked 
d why 


same movements all day long, 
which means that certain parts of 
their bodies will be developed, 
while other parts will be neg- 
lected. A punch press operator for 
instance after a number of years 
will notice that he does not walk 
straight anymore. From constant 
bending his spine has suffered. 
Almost any trade has similiar dis- 
advantages for the body.” 


weight boxing champion, made a 
formal offer today to promoter Mike 
Jacobs for a championship bout with | 
Joe Louis either this autumn or 
next June, providing he receives a 
30 per cent cut in the gate receipts. 
Mike Jacobs said he was defi- 
nitely interested, that he would re- 
fer the offer to Julian Black and 
John Roxborough, managers of the 
champ. 


HOME RUNS: 
DiMaggio, Yankees, 35; Foxx, Bed Sox, 
31; Gehrig, Yankees, 28; Greenberg, 


Tigers, 26; Medwick, Cardinals, 24, 


The thousands of members in 
the U.A.W. are solidly behind the 
new drive in labor sports. They do 
things quickly and efficiently here 
too. ¥ the union staged a 
professional boxing show at the 
Arena Gardens and will use the 
proceeds to set up two gyms for 
their mi mbers. 

Their baseball season has been a 
tremendous success and one of the 
m jor causes for the rapid rise in 
interest among the auto workers for 
a permanent and well-developed 
labor sport league. Twenty-four of |. 
the 48 teams in the U.A.W.’s inter- 


By Mike Kantor 
The United Automobile Workers of America may be 
better known as one of the great CIO unions in the country 
but when the national labor sport league gets started, the 
U.A.W. will be in the vanguard of 


union baseball league will battle 
it out for the championship in the 
playoffs beginning next week. 

The men don't steal all the thun- 
der. Women are playing in their 
own tournaments and making plenty 
of noise about it too. The women 
have a baseball league which Is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention 
and pointing the way to the mil- 
lions of women workers in the mid- 
west towards a women's division in 
the labor sport league of America. 

You've got to hand it to the 
boys who manage to be up around 
the top whether they're sitting 
down or playing ball. They showed 
workers how to do one thing. Now 
they’re outt o show they can do 
the other just as well. 


~The Scores 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
000 100 


"000 000 100 1 2 &-1 
and Danning; Turner and 


New York 
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Warneke and Owen; .Grissom, Mooty, 
Hallahan and Lombardi. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
c 
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| Hoyt and Spencer. 


for ambitious youngsters at Titus- 


tracts. 


Vet Hoyt Blanks 
Phils for Dodgers 


Waite Hoyt, veteran of — | 


years in the major leagues, found 
that the only way to pitch a win- 
ning game for the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers is to hold the other team score- 
less. So Hoyt shut out the Phillies 
in the first game of a doubleheader 
yesterday at Ebbetts Field, holding 
them to six hits before 3,000 fans. 
Hugh Mulcahy started on the 
mound for Philadelphia, pitching 
seven innings. Orville Jorgens fin- 
ished the game. Hugh got into 
trouble in the first inning when 
singles by Cooney, Bucher and 
Manush gave the Dodgers one run. 
In the third, three more singles 
gave Brooklyn another tally. The 
Dodgers took to Jorgens with two 
singles, a sacrifice and a walk in 
the eighth to score their third run. 
Philadelphia threatened in the 
sixth when singles by Mulcahy and 
Norris and a scratch hit by Randy 
Moore filled the bases with two 
out, but Hoyt forced Cammilli to 
foul out to Spencer, ending the inn- 


‘00 000 000—0 6 1 
100 100 Olx—3 7 0 
Jorgins and Grace; 


ing. 
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Brooklyn . 

~ Mulcahy, 


Youngsters Get Chance 

TITUSVILLE, Pa., Aug. 19 (UP) — 
The St. Louis Cardinals and the 
Rochester International League 
Club wil sponsor a “baseball camp” 


ville; Aug. 30. 

Approximately 300 ball players 
from 17 to 23 years of age will meet 
for workouts which will last several 
days. Several in the group are ex- 
pected to obtain minor league con- 


bwin his 13th game 


-bring that cost down—a broad or- 


Come,Com 


e,Mr. Farr, 


Are You for Fascism 


Or for Democracy? 


Toronto Article Quotes 
for Fascism—But He 
and We Don’t 


English Heavy as Being 


's a Good Union Man 


Believe It Yet 


By Lester Rodney 
This, I suppose, is what you would call an open letter. 


I don’t know about that, 
to Tommy Farr, the English 


to make up his mind whether ea 


and trade unionism, or for fa 


but it is addressed directly 
heavy weight who can’t seem 
is for the working class 
m, the death knell of both. 


Tommy fights heavyweight cham- 
pion Joe Louis at the Yankee 
Stadium next Thursday night. 
While we didn’t 


remaining per- 
pandicular long 
then, we, and 
the American 
sports public in 
general, thought 
he was a good 
union man and 
friend of the 
working class. 


In today’s mail 
comes an article 
from the Toronto “Star Weekly,” 
carrying an interview with Tommy. 
In that article he is quoted as say- 


Bees Nose Out 
Terrymen, 2-1 


N, Mass., Aug. 19.—Three 
hits and a long fly gave the Boston 
Bees one run in the 1lth inning for 
a 2-1 victory over the New York 
Giants today. The win evened the 
present series at one each and 
dropped the Giants to three games 
in the rear of the pace-setting Cubs, 
who defeated the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in the National League. 

Jim Turner went the full route for 
the Bees and scattered six hits to 
of the y 

Harry Gumbert lasted until the lith 


hits to get charged with the loss. 
Gumbert was replaced by Cliff Mel- 
ton. with one out and runners on 
first and third as a result of suc- 
cessive hits. 

Bobby Reis batted for Johnson 
and sent a long fly to Lieber, Wars- 
tler scoring with the winning run. 

The defeat snapped the Giant 
five-game winning streak and gave 
the Cubs their first sigh of relief 
since August 13 when the Giants 
began their streak at the expense 
of the Phillies. 

The game was a heart-breaker to 
lose, Gumbért’s pitching standing 
up well enough to have won 


for the Giants and allowed eight the 


ing, “England will go fascist. The 
monarchy is on the way out. The 
art of speaking 18 deserting the 
world. The great men of today 
speak with their hands and not 
their lips. Lock at Hitler. At Mus- 
solini. Oswald Mosely in England. 
They speak and sway by gesturing.” 

» SAY IT AIN’T SO, TOMMY 

Now, Tommy, first we must ask 
you if you really said that. We 
know that some newspaper men run 
a little wild on the quotes to makes 
an “interesting story.” And if you 
did, how come? 


Do you really think that fas- 
cism will help the lot of the Eng- 
lish toiler—-which you, as a Tony- 
pandy miner know so well? Do 
you really think that Hitler and 
Mussolini are great men? They 
who smash trade unions, bomb 
women and children in Spain in 
an attempt to crush workers’ de- 
mocracy. 

The other day you told of the 
pitiable plight of English prelim- 
inary boxers before they got to- 
gether and fought for a boxing 
union to improve their earnings. 
You took part in that fight. You 
took part in the fight for better 
conditions for the Welsh miners. 
You must know from your own ex- 
perience that the working man can 


get a break only by uniting and‘ 


fighting for it under democracy. 


Yet you are quoted as holding 
fascism a savior for England. Pas- 


ear. |.cism, Tommy hoy, is the sworn foe 


of democracy and trade unions. It’s 
sworn foe of your e 
Boxer’s Union and minet's union 
back in England and Wales. 


I think you’re a bit confused 
Tommy. Think it over. The Amer- 
ican sport public hates fascism. 
You remember the boycott of 
Schmeling. 

Someone in your camp doesn’t 
seem to like the idea of the “Daily 
Worker” speaking to you personally. 
My request to see you was ignored. 
But you'll read this. It's going in 
the mail to you. 

A lot of people are waiting for 
your answer, Tommy. Are you for 
or for democracy? 


Wings for 


By Julian 


pitch with the majority of the club’s< 


Workers : 


Leonard 


This, week just saa marks a new phase in the develop- 
ment of the I.W.0, Aviation Club, first working class flying 
movement in this country. Enthusiasm remains at a fever 


active members, but many difficul- 
ties have had to be overcome, and 
there will be many more before the 
working men and women of this 
country will have a mass aviation 
movement comparable to those 
which exist in various European 
countries, and in the Soviet Union, 
for that matter. 

Greatest difficulty to be overcome 
is the high cost of flight-instruc- 
tion. An airplane is an expensive 
piece of machinery to buy, and an 
expensive piece of machinery to 
operate. Hence the high cost of 
instruction. Only one thing can 


ganization solidly based on mass 
membership. There are also certain 
obligatory requirements demanded 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
which assist materially in making 
flight expensive: periodic inspec- 
tions and repairs of aircraft and 
engines being the largest single item. 
Only a few months old, the I. W. 
O. Aviation Club has close to 200 
active members. Of these, over 40 
have taken instruction in flying. 
At the present date, the Club num- 
(Eddie 


private pilots 


licenses since the Club was founde- 
ed), one amateur license, Brother 
Joe Morgan, and three additional 
members who have made their first 
solo flights, Brothers Benson, Kauf - 
man and Bessie. 

This week the Club inaugurate a 
mass recruiting and financial came 
paign, which will end late in Oc- 
tober with an Aviators’ Ball. $5,000 
is the minimum goal to be attained, 
and the proceeds Will éstablish the 
Club’s ground school in Manhattan, 
where members will build and ree 
pair their own planes and learn 
the fundamentals of aircraft de- 
sign, engines, navigation, meteor- 
ology and aerodynamics, This school 
should be the first step in an even- 
tual national organization of worke 
ing class pilots. The Bureau of Au 
Commerce has promised active 
co-operation in building the Ciub 
and the recent peace-parade, which 
featured a unit of the Club’s meme 
bership in flying-togs and goggles, 
resulted in a further stimulation 
= — and additional member- 
ship. 

Help build America's first worke 
ers’ flying club. Information from 
Sol Vail, I. W. O. Aviation Club, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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